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DOINGS OF 


Frew of those who seek a photogra- 


pher’s establishment to have their por- 


traits taken know at all into what a 


vast branch of this business 


We took 


occasion lately to visit one of the princi- 


commerce 


of sun-picturing has grown. 


pal establishments in the country, that 
of Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony, in Broad- 
way, New York. We had made the ac- 
juaintance of these gentlemen through 


the remarkable instantaneous stereoscop- 


ic Views published by them, and of which 


we spoke in a 


former article in terms 


which some might think extravagant. 
Our unsolicited commendation of these 
marvellous pictures insured us a more 
than polite reception. Every detail of 
the branches of the photographic busi- 
ness to which they are more especially 
devoted was freely shown us, and “ No 
Admittance ” over the doors of their in- 


most sanctuaries came to mean for us, 
“ Walk in ; you are heartily welcome.” 
We should be glad to tell our readers 


f 


of all that we saw in the two establish- 
ments of theirs which we visited, but this 
would take tke whole space which we must 


distribute among several subdivisions of 


THE 


SUNBEAM. 


a subject that offers many points of in- 
terest. We must confine ourselves to a 


few glimpses and sketches. 


The guests of the neighboring hotels, 
as they dally with their morning’s omelet, 
little imagine what varied uses come out 
of the shells which furnished them their 
anticipatory repast of disappointed chick- 
If they had visited Mr. Anthony’s 
upper rooms, they would have seen a 
row of young women before certain broad, 
shallow pans filled with the glairy albu- 
men which once enveloped those poten- 
tial fowls. 

The one next us takes a large sheet 
of photographic paper, (a paper made in 
Europe for this special purpose, very 
thin, smooth, and compact,) and floats it 
evenly on the surface of the albumen. 
Presently she lifts it very carefully by 
the turned-up corners and hangs it bias, 
as a seamstress might say, that is, cor- 
This “ al- 


bumenized” paper is sold most exten- 


nerwise, On a string, to dry. 


sively to photographers, who find 
: 


cheaper to buy than to prepare it. It 


keeps for a long time uninjured, and is 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by TickNor AND Fre.ps, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 
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“ sensitized” when wanted, as we shall 


see by-and-by. 
The amount of photographic paper 
1 


which is annually imported from France 
and Germany has been estimated at fif- 


teen thousand reams. Ten thousand na- 


live partlets — 


“ Sic vos non vobis nix 


7 . > . . . 
cackle over the promise oi their inchoate 


offspring, doomed to perish unfeathered, 


before fate has decided whether they 
shall cluck or crow, for the sole use of 


the minions of the sun and the feeders 
‘7d 7 
ot the caravanseras. 


same estab- 


In another portion of th 
lishment are great collections of the chem- 


ical substances used in photography. To 


vive an idea of the scale on which these 


are required, we may state tl tl 
the annu il cons 


mate of umn pti 


precious metals for phot 
es, in this country, is s 
tons for silver and half 
V ast quantities of t 


soda, whi h, we shall see, pl an impor- 


tant part in the process of preparing the 
negative plate and finishing the positive 
print, are also demanded. 

srovided 


In another | | 


1: 1 . 
sicam-power, wii hi peri rms much ol 

} 
work 


the labor, is carried « oreal 


of manufacturing phot albums, 
cases for portraits, parts of cameras, and 


of printing pictures negatives. 


rom 
work 


1} 


Many of these branches of 
The 


embossed, ; rer lade 


are 


very interesting. luxurious album, 


l, resplendent 
as a tropical butterfly, goes through as 
many transformations as a “ purple em- 


peror.” It begins a past board larva, is 


clued into the 


swathed and pressed and 


condition of a chrysalis, and at last alights 


gold and 


The 


ngths, and 


on the centre-table gorgeous in 


velvet, the periect wnaqo. 


cases 
for portraits are made in kk 
cut up, somewhat as they say ships are 
built in Maine, a mile at a time, to be 
afterwards sawed across so as to become 
sloops, schooners, or such other sized 
craft as may happen to be wanted. 


Each single process in the manufac- 


[July, 


ture of elaborate produc ts of skill often- 
The 


establishments, where 


times seems and is very simple. 


workmen in large 
: 


: ; ae 
labor is greatly subdivided, become won- 


deriully adroit in doing a fraction of 

a — ” 
They always remind us of 
A 


something. 
e _. . 
old Egyptians. A 


} 1 

Chinese or the 
vho mounts photographs 

on cards all day 1ong ¢ onfessed to havin 


never, or aimost never, 


tanding at the 


developed, 


wT ' 1 
within a few feet of the dark closet whe: 


the pro was going on all day long. 
One forlorn individual will perhaps pass 
> 4 +1 . ] 


] 1 - 3 
his day K OF clei 


: wall before 


yrds can never die.’ 
: been easy to give her 
iter reading her chosen 

maxim. » Moment of Parting ” was 
I'he Haunted Spring,” 

y,” “The Bony Boat,” 
” “Yankee Ship and 
“My Country, ’t is of 


noti 
“ Dearest 


twice 


Yankee vl is, 
Yank« ? C 

was there ever anybody 
into lengths 


up prose 


who would not look to see if there were 
not a copy of some performance of his 
own on the W ill he was examining, if he 
the inner ch umber of a 


y opened pyramid ? 

We left the great manufacturing es 
tablishment of the Messrs. Anthony, more 
than ever impressed with the vast acces- 
sion of happiness which has come to man- 
kind through this art, which has spread it- 
self as widely as civilization. The photog- 


rapher can procure every article needed 
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his work at moderate cost and 
ities suited to his wants. His prices have 


in quan- 


t 
ich a point 


Own tos po 


const que ntiy come 


tl 


village p 


ourselves 


t 


h € 


» inbeam. 


ery stage of the proces from pre paring 
a plate to mounting a finished sun-print, 


we have taught our hands to perform, 


therefore speak with a certain 


ish l 


to learn the 
sunbeam. 


se who w 


‘ t! 
i@ iaCL bi 


at the pro- 


f making a photographic picture is 


hay, 


; *‘) 9: 
cdetalled in a great many 


have 


. ’ 
Fr nen 
ss Y h 

.c a pio- 

the mys- 


in condi- 


covered 
A 


stand 


id reflection. 
| 
ble 


this pictur ’ 


i 
) copy, against the 
the camera O}- 


into fo 


us 80 a 


ill pre pare a sensi- 
be placed exactly 


now is, so that 


l on it. 


After 
ys some- 


$ surpri 


required 


We 


aid that was afforded 


and print a 


ive 


could not help 


ck and. his assistants, who 


were all so very courteous and pleasant, 
that, as a ‘ i offered 
to take pl otogray f 1 f them who 
would s 


warm P 


4 1 
fo into the narrow ¢ 


vas-light i ] 
round us are 
water-pipes, and il 


ious kinds. 


} 
n 


of var 


ened with nitrate 


e ce . 
of spot, oi streak, 
i 


iat illuminates it. Ail 


troughs 


Everything 
of silver; ever 


ol splash, oO 
i 


printe¢ 
i 


dimensio1 
of the 


from 


Its 
its aspect 


1 ’ 
iow tlame a 


hs and bottles and 


l-conditioned utensils 


is black- 


ac 
form 
¢ 


f spatter, 
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of stain, is to be seen upon the floor speedily, and leave a closely adherent 
walls, the shelves, the vessels. Leave film of organic matter derived from the 
all linen behind you, ye who enter here, cotton, and containing the iodide of am- 
or at least protect it at ev¢ ry exposed lave nged this into the 
point. Cover your h i i 
of India-rubber, if y t 
Lady Macbeth’s soliloque over them wher 
they come to the light of day. Defend 
the nether garments with overalls, such f ammoni | ome changed 
in artisans are wont to wear. put the i lver, which will now fill 
he ancient coat » cand he pores of th llodion film. The io- 
uirt-front, and hold 1 th ‘etracted lide of silver is eminently sensitive to 
ristbands by elastic bands arour he light. The us f the collodion is to fur- 
shirt-sleeve above the el Nnogeneous, adhesive, 


id nitrate of silver are telltal thi | layer in which tl 


° os 
1 1OaIGe May 


never forget any tampering with them, be deposited. nic nature may 
and the broader e li » darker vor the action of light upon the iodide 
Lie ir record. Ow 
Here is a square of crown glass th hile we ] be alking and wait- 
irths as large as a » of the “ Atlat il th pro $ j ist desc ribed has been 
Monthly,” if you happen to know that n, and we are now ready to take 
riodical. Let us brush i refully, that lass plate out of the nitrate-of-silv« 


e may fire ym dust. Now bath. It i holly changed in aspe 
hold of it by the upper left-han The film | in appearance like 


>and pour some of this thin syrup- a boiled whit #, so that the gla 


uid u it, inclining the plate gen odu the effect of porcelai 


y from si » to side, s that it ea a ve K at it. Open no door now 
, ! ; ; 

evenly over the surtace, an i u In n 1 e of day, or the charn 

pertluous fluid drain bacl the right bi n in an i nt No Sultana was 

und upper corner i i "| 


p the plate rocki 


is evident in 
hotograpl 


pus ; 
» it, for instance, i 


Simbel, No. 1, the m 


ple facade. In less t 


syrupy fluid has dried, 
a film of transparent 
glass plate. We now pl 
double hook of gutta |] 
| tly into the nitrat 
it must remain there 
nutes, we will pass away the time i but to remove t brass cap 
plaining what has been alr ady done. ens. ‘hat 1 * the word Go 
The syrupy fluid was éodized coll is rem ! ent for the beg 
rhis is made by dissolving gun-cotton in s we lift t ap, we be 
ether with alcohol, and adding some i0 ount Nas, va watch, if 
of aminonium. When a thin layer naturally unrhythmical, — by the pu 


of this fluid is poured on the glass plate, i0 i ur souls, if we have an intell 


the ether and alcohol evaporate very tu sndul nd escapement. 
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persons can kt olerably even time luced as sharply as if fairies had en- 
with a seco! 1 nie i] - it j traver i ig eraved them for us. 1 it picture is per- 
i ircle i fect of its kind, only it seems to want a 
See] " . 
little more re hat we can easily 
get by tl | I : led “3 
n ifying . i y. 


ion of nitrate of silver and of 


same time 


* soda, which rea 


iodide of silver, aving oniy the dat 
metal impregnating the film. After it 
has remained there a few minutes, 


take it out and wash it again as before 
under the running stream of water. Then 
we dry it, and when it is dry, pour varnish 
over it, dry that, and it is done. This is 
i negative, —not a true picture, but a re- 
versed picture, which puts darkness for 
li rht and light for darkne ss. F 

we can take true pictures, or } 

Let us now proceed to take 


these pictures. In a small room, 


ys which filter thr 


low curtain, a youth has been 


the morning in developing 


tive conscience of certain 


over ¢ which came to him from tl manu- 


fi turer already glazed by having been 


that round the 


cos and care- 


the outline of <¢ ad, and now tl yes floated upon the wl ite of eg: 
come out from t lank urs fron fully dried, as previously described. This 
the empty sky, and tl ineamen l ‘‘albumenized” paper the youth lays 
fine thems« ainly e 3 il eently and skilfully upon the surface of 


a strange aspect, r where th va a solution of nitrate of silver. When it 
light i » picture we have shadow, an has floated there a few minutes, he lifts i 
where there w: at ive ligh s it drain, and hangs it by one 

i ad This “ sensitized ” papel 


ed fresh every morning, as 


delicacy by k eping. 
We take a piece of this p 
oper size, and lay it on tl 
tured side of the j 


and then we see that every li 


original and the artist’s name are repro- 
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of ( loth on the P iper. 
hinged wooden back « 

by means of two brass S} 
close toge ther,- the wor den | 
the cloth, the clot] 

the 

turn 

plain sid 


} 
Ana I 


oh tl 
] 


10ucGs SO Inu 


ic 


+ 


ges Cannot 


think it has da 
turn 


back, turn down first 


it over, open 


the 

see how they 
they are 

to the sur 


at on 


Wi 
tablish 
with them is 
upon the surface Their 
purple changes at once to a dull red. 


They are then washed in clean water for 


Sunbeam. 


a few minutes, and after that laid, face 
up, in a solution of chloride of gold with a 
salt of soda. 


Here they must lie for some 


1 
e+ } 


, Which we 


rht admit- 


conds 


dusky a 
lichts have 
No. 2 ex- 


Undertimed, but 


was 


No. 3 was exposed 
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fifteen seconds, 
It is the best of the series, but the nega- 
tive ought to have been intensified. It 
looks as if Miss E. V. 
face since the five-seconds 

No. 4 was exposed si 
that is to say, three or four times too long. 
It has 


but is 


1 . 
about time. 


the proper 


had washed her 
picture was 
taken. xty seconds, 
resemblance to No. l, 
The contrasts of light 
cave life to No. 3 have 


i) } 1 sf’ « 
the lace LOOKS as li a sec- 


us 
10u 


ond applica 
A few trials 


to recognize 


n of soap would improve it. 
his kind will teach the eye 


the appearances of under- 


and over-exposure, so that, if the first 


} 


have b en too long or 


prop- 


ure for the next may 


negative pro s to 


eis , 4] 
too short the camera, the 


» is leas 


the 


examine 


and overtime some 


of a lesson like that 


pictures, { he sake 
taught series of pictures from the 
four neg 


rhe only other 


point likely to prove dif- 


the gold bath. 


ficult is the t iI in 


the picture can be watched, however, : 


tice will enable us to re 


hade which indicates 


proce 


Wi 
can ti 
easily, 
adjusting 
light. » 
faces that we lov look upon; 


ple is that n vellous work by whic 


pres V ul rit mue ot 


the last 


infancy 
the most pree ious 
gift and 


stowed upon love 


erved that the class pl ite, 


covered with its film of collodion, was 
removed directly from the nitrate-of-sil- 
ver bath camera, so as to be ex- 


image while still wet. It is 


posed to its 
obvious that this process is one that can 
hardly be performed conveniently at a 


distance from the artist’s place of work. 
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Solutions of nitrate of silver are not ear- 
ried about and decanted into baths and 
back again into bottles without tracking 
The 


hobia of the “ sensitized” plate, of 


their path on persons and things. 
photo 
course, requires a dark apartment of 
some kind: 


made 


commonly a folding tent is 
to answer the purpose in photo- 


graphic exe ursions. It becomes, there- 
fore, a serious matter to transport all 
that is required to make a negative ac- 
cording to the method described. It has 
consequently been a great desideratum 
to find some way of preparing a sensi- 
tive plate which could be dried and laid 
away, retaining its sensitive quality for 
The 


would then have to take with him noth- 


days or weeks until wanted. artist 
ing but his camera and his dry sensitive 
Afte 


era, they would be k 


plates. r exposing these in the cam- 


pt in dark boxes 


until he was ready to deve lop them at 
eturning to his atelier. 


”) 


Many ry methods ” have been con- 


trived "ess 18 In 
most favor. The plate, * $en- 


a 


containing 


sitize d 
ten 


ounce ol water. 
withou 


, 
may be ke pt for a long 


ing its sensitive juali Vy. It is place 


ry in the camera, and developed l 


ing it and then pouring over it 
mixture of pyrogallic 


acid and the solu 


tion of nitrate of silver. Amateurs fins 


+ 4 ns 
this the best way for taking scenery. anc 


we admirable pictures by it, as we 


shall mention by-and-by. 


} 
snok 
i 


In our former articles we hay 
en pr i 


1 
These 


scenery, for al 


incipally of stereoscopic picture 


are still our chief favorites fo: 
hitectural objects, for al 


most everything but portraits, - and eve 
these last acquire a reality in the stere 
scope which they can get in no other way. 
In thi 


must only touch briefly upon the 


bs) third photographic ex ursion we 
stereo- 
graph. Yet we have something to add 
to what we said before on this topic. 
One of the most interesting accessions 
s of twelve 


a seri 


to our collection is 
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views, on glass, of scenes and objects in 
California, sent us with unprovoked lib- 
erality by the artist, Mr. Watkins. As 
specimens of art they are admirable, and 
some of the subjects are among the most 
interesting to be found in the whole 
realm of Nature. Thus, the great tree, 
the “ Grizzly Giant,” of Mariposa, is 
the 


El Capitan, more 


shown in two admirable views ; 
mighty precipice of 
than three thousand feet in precipitous 
height, —the three conical hill-tops of 
Yo Semite, taken, not as they soar into 
the atmosphere, but as they are reflected 
in the calm waters below,— these and 
others are shown, clear, yet soft, vigor- 
ous in the foreground, delicately distinct 
in the distance, in a perfection of art 
which compares with the finest European 
work. 

The Stereoscopic 


ny” has produced some very beautiful 


“ London Compa- 


paper stereographs, very dear, but worth 


their cost, of the Great »x hibition. 


There is one view, which we are fortu- 
nate enough to possess, that is a marvel 
series show- 

The pict- 


ure gives principally the musicians. By 


of living detail, — one of the 


ing the opening ceremonies. 


careful counting, we find there are siz 


hundred faces to the square inch in the 
more crowded portion of tl 


1e scene whicl 


i 
the view embraces, — a part occupied 


by the female singers. These singers 


are all clad in white, and packed with 
great compression of crinoline, — if that, 
worn on the occasion. 


indeed, were 


Mere points as their faces seem to the 


naked eye, the stereos ype and still 


more a strong magnifier, shows them 
with their mouths all open as they join 
in the chorus, and with such distinctness 
that some of them might readily be rec- 
ognized by those familiar with their as- 
pect. This, it is to be remembered, is 
not a reduced stereograph for the micro- 
scope, but a common one, taken as we 
see them taken constantly. 


We 


very good views of Gibson’s famous col- 


find in the same series several 


ored “ Venus,” a lady with a pleasant 
face and a very pretty pair of shoulders. 


[July, 


But the grand “ Cl opatra” of our coun- 
tryman, Mr. Story, of which we have 
heard so much, was not to be had, — 
why not we cannot say, for a stereo- 
graph of it would have had an immense 
success in America, and doubtless every- 
where. 

The London Stereoscopie Company 
has also furnished us with views of Paris, 
many of them instantaneous, far in ad- 
vance of the earlier ones of Parisian or- 
igin. Our darling little church of St 


Etienne du Mont, for instance, with its 
staircase and screen of stone embroidery, 
its carved oaken pulpit borne on the back 


of a carved oaken Samson, its old monu- 


ments, its stained windows, is brought 


back to us in all its minute detail as we 


remember it in a visit made on 


our way back 
at La Pitié to the 
Caté Procope. 


neous Views are 


many 
from the morning’s work 
late breakfast at the 
Some of the instanta- 
of great perfection, and 

fairly upon the Boulevards 
Anthony transports us to Broad- 
With the exe e} tion of this series, 


} 


» have found very few new stereoscop- 
ic pictures in the the 


last 
} 


i8 Is not so Much Owing 


market for 
year or two. TI 
P 


expense ol 


foreign views as to the greater populari- 


. . . ° ° 
to the increased mnporting 


i 
ty of card-portraits, which, as everybody 
knows, have bec« me the social currency, 


ental ** ereen-backs” of civili- 


the sentnn 
zation, within a very recent period. 

We, who have ¢ xhausted our terms of 
admiration in describing the stereoscopic 
picture, will not quarrel with the common 
taste which prefers the card-portrait. The 
last 


is the cle tpest, the most portable, 
requires no machine to look at it with, 
can be seen by several persons at the 
same time, —in short, has all the popu- 
lar elements. Mar y care littke for the 
wonders of the world brought before their 
eyes by the stereoscope ; all love to see 


the faces of their friends. Jonathan does 


not think a great deal of the Venus of 
Milo, but falls into raptures over a card- 
portrait of his Jerusha. So far from find- 
ing fault with him, we rejoice rather that 


his affections and those of average mor- 
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better developed than their 
lost as we sometimes are in 


tion of the shadowy masks of 
gliness which hang in the frames of the 


photographers, as the skins of beasts are 
» 


stretched upon tanners 


fee ] erateful, when we remember the days 


fences, we still 


of itinerant portrait-painters, that the in- 
dignities of Nature are no longer intensi- 
fied by the outrages of Art. 

The sitters who throng the photogra- 
pher’s establishment are a curious study. 
They are of all ages, from the babe in 


) the old wrinkled patriarchs and 


arms t 


dames whose smiles have as many furrows 
as an ancient elm has rings that count its 
summers. The sun is a Rembrandt in 
his way, and loves to track all the lines 
i A photo- 


in these old splintered faces. 
graph of one of them is like one of those 
sea- beaches where the rain- 


fossilized 
lrops have left their marks, and the shell- 
grooves in which they crawled, 

ling birds the divergent lines 
ints,—tears, cares, griefs, 

ing as impressions from the 


ixed as the vestiges in the 


les, dresses, features, hands, feet, 
social grade of the candidates 
. 


re. The picture tells no lie 


use in their 


1: 


yut them. There is no 
i 1 airs; the make-believe 


ven- 
man and lady cannot look like 
le 


the gen- 
Mediocrity shows itself for 


rth, no matter what tempo- 


nay have acquired. IIl- 
le itself 


rt under the sim- 


"assumed amiability. ‘he queru- 
lousness of incompetent complaining na- 

res confesses itself almost as much as 
in the tones of the voice. The anxiety 
which strives to smooth its forehead can- 
+t rid of the telltale furrow. The 


kness which belongs to the infirm of 
purpose and vacuous of thought is hardly 
to be disguised, even though the mous- 
tache is allowed to hide the centre of 
€ upre ssion. 
All parts of a face doubtless have their 
fixed relations to each other and to the 


1 


,aracter of the person to whom the face 
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belongs. But there is one feature, and 


especially one part of that feature, which 
more than any other facial sign reveals 
the nature of the individual. The feature 
is the mouth, and the portion of it refer- 
red to is the corner. A circle of half an 
inch radius, having its centre at the junc- 
tion of the two lips will include the chief 
focus of expression. 

This will be easily understood, if we 
reflect that here is the point where more 
muscles of expression converge than at 
any other. From above comes the ele- 
vator of the angle of the mouth; from 
the region of the cheek-bone slant down- 
wards the two zygomatics, which carry the 
angle outwards and upwards; from be- 
hind comes the buccinator, or trumpeter’s 
muscle, which simply widens the mouth 
by drawing the corners straight outward ; 
from below, the depressor of the angle ; 
not to sometimes well 


add a seventh, 


marked,—the “laughing muscle” of San- 
torini. Within the narrow circle where 
these muscles meet the ring of muscular 
fibres surrounding the mouth the battles 
of the soul record their varying fortunes 


and results. This is the “ n@ud vital,” — 
to borrow Flourens’s expression with ref- 
erence to a nervous centre, —the vital 


Here we may read 


knot of expression. 
the victories and defeats, the force, the 
weakness, the hardness, the sweetness of 
a character. Here is the nest of that fee- 
ble fowl, self-consciousness, whose brood 


‘ 


strays at large over all the features. 


{ 


If you wish to see the very look your 
friend 


wore when his portrait was taken, 
let not the finishing artist’s pencil intrude 
within the circle of the vital knot of ex- 
pression. 

We have learned many curious facts 
from photographic portraits which we 
One is 
the great number of aspects belonging to 


were slow to learn from faces. 


each countenance with which we are fa- 
miliar. Sometimes, in looking at a por- 
trait, it seems to us that this is just the 
face we know, and that it is always thus. 
But again another view shows us a whol- 
ly different aspect, and yet as absolutely 
characteristic as the first ; and a third and 
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a fourth convince us that our friend was 
not one, but many, in outward appear- 
ance, as in the mental and emotional 
shapes by which his inner nature made 
itself known to us. 

Another point which must have struck 
everybody who has studied photographi 


portraits 1s the family likeness that shows 


1 


itself out a whole wide connector 


We notice it more readily than 


in life, 
from the fact that we bring many of these 
family-portraits to er and stucly 


1 
them 


more at our There is something 


ease. 
in the face that cor sponds to tone in the 


voice, —recoenizable, not capable of de- 


scriptic n; and this kind of resemblance 
in the faces of kindred we m ry observe, 
But 

features themselves are wonderfully tena- 
The Prin ce 


look like George 


1 
though the features are un 


cious of their old patterns. 
of Wales is getting to 
III. We noticed it when he was in 
country ; we see it more plainly in hi 
cent photographs. Governor Endi 
features have come straigh 

of his descendants ir 

There is a dimpled 

through one family nection we 


iy 
studied, and a certain form of lip whi 

. _- 
As our cheval d 


bataille stands ready saddled and bridled 


be longs to another. 


ist now, we must indulge our- 


selves in mounting him for a brief excur- 


sion. This is a story we have told so 


i. 7 | J ° . 
often that we should begin to doubt it 


but for the fact that we 


have before us 
the written statement of the person who 
His professor, who did 


not know his name or anything at 


lecture 


was its subject. 
him. stopped him one d Vv afte r 
and asked him i 

of Mr. ——, : rson i s 
Not that 


professor 


Essex County. 
heard of. 


must be, —- woul 1 he in uit ?— 


thought he 
Two or 
three days afterwards, having made in- 
quiries at his home in Middlesex Coun- 
ty, he reported that an elder member 
the family informed him that Mr. — 
great-grandfather on his mother’ 

and his own great-grandfather on his 
father’s cousins. The 


side were own 


Sunoveam. 


[ July, 


whole class of facts, of which this. seemg 


to us too singular an instance to be lost, 

is forcing itself into notice, with new 

strength of evidence, through the gal- 

of photographic family - portraits 
making everywhere. 

‘se of a certain number of 


*1 


will developed 


It 


be en 
] 


yhysioenomical rest 


1 
nave 


. , 
i 


of extreme interest 
vsiologist and the moralist. They wi 


ime; for, to bring some of them 


ully, a generation must be followed 
om its cradle to its grave. 

The first is a precise study of the ef- 

ge upon the features. Many se- 

* portraits taken at short intervals 

ife, studied carefully side by 

show to some acute 

re is very exact in the 

» years of human life. 

sult from a course of 

1 we would rather in- 

udent 

Phalaris, — 

ondemned as 

of his own 

\ certainly 

il hatred to the 

semi-organizations 

condemn. It 

laws of phys- 

e stages and mani- 

s ] J which Nature 

» and typical hu- 

becomes too bad 

she kills it 

reproductive 

‘manently de- 

force by taking 

There are 

»f the marks 

as pl 1in as that is 

vhich one meets 

lay in every circle of 

partial 

We do not care 


think may be recogniz- 


“these are arrests 


to men- 
ed, but there is one which we need not 
hesitate to speak of from the fact that it 
is so exceedingly common. 


The vertical part of the lower jaw is 
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a | 


— a a . 
short, and th e of the jaw is obtuse 


in infancy. 


When the phy sical develop- 


ment is c nplet 


, the lower jaw, which, 


as the active partner in the business of 


mastication, must ( vel ped in pro- 


portion to the vigor of the nutritive ap- 
paratus, comes } 


t-cut posterior line 


down by a rapid growth 


whi h siVves 1 


and the bold so familiar to 


us in the portrai ists, exaggerat- 


ed by the ca rists in their portraits 
in well- 


But in 


of fighting men, and noticeable 


developed persons of all classes. 
imperfect! ts the jaw retains 
the infantil r +, — the short ver- 


cessarily implying the ob- 


tical portion 
' re 


tuse angle. he upper j iw at the same 


time *xpand laterally 
orous 

and t 

space ene 


persons it 
I 


lower, 
considers 


1 
the te 


days of 


onfirmed guilt, 


micht 
first evil 


wrought upon 


keen eve 
y the 
ive stave in the 
fal ing nature, 
ith differential 
as those which 
And 
anter, when the 


| cessive dec- 
ades of life. what is far pleas- 


character of a neglect- 


ed and vitiated child is raised by wise 


Doings of the Sunbeam. 11 


the nverse cha 


found — nay, has been found — to re- 


unmistakably upon the faithful 
mage of the countenance; so that charita- 


ns have learned that their 


rong stay peal Li sin ther que t, * Look 


1 this picture, and on that,” — the law- 


the decent 


We have 


a stereo- 


a friend’s collection showing the 


slain heay for burial 
I 


We have 
graphs 
o tl 
surrounding « 
' 


e 


* mementos ot one of 
conflicts of the war 
of Mr. Brady 
: ¢ 
ives were on 
e jllowing the 
W ednesday W ] 


It is not, howe 


pl 


to the fideli 


sunbean 


» accuracy of some 

in ay r ublisl 1; 7 
in a pape published im ' 
number of this magazine. T 
is figured, still encumbers 
and strewed, as we saw 
ring fields, with fraement 
rhe ** colon l’s y horse 
another picture just as v 


Let 


war 


him whi 


is look at this 


} 


These wrecks of manhood thrown toget] 


er in carel Ay anged 

rows for buri 

How dk ar to their lit 

most of them !— how litt 

by the tir arty 

consign them to 

may here and tl be recognized; but 
‘ if will be 


Rebels 


es, they 
“RO 


ole” ¥ ie of the 


epitaphs we read and recor Many 
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people would not look through this series. 
Many, having seen it and dreamed of its 
horrors, would lock it up in some secret 
drawer, that it might not thrill or revolt 
those whose soul sickens at such sights. 
It was so nearly like visiting the battle- 
field to look over these views, that all the 


emotions excited by the actual sight of 


the stained and sordid scene, strewed with 


ks, came back to us, and we 


rags and wre 
bi “ed her ; +] . f one pahs at 
juried them in the recesses Of our cabinet 


buried the 


“y too vividly 


as we would hay mutilated 


remains of the 
Yet 


have truth for their 


rep- 
resented. and battles should 


It is well 


delineator. 


enough for some Baron Gi Horace 


3 or 
Vernet to please an imperial master witl 
fanciful pr rtraits of wha 
posed to be. 


“Ts Nature’s st 


son ¢ olori 


pi ture, 


Bad as it 


rime. 
implies that something 
before. Where is the American, 


“a sy 1 ’ 
of his privuieges, Who does not now rec- 


worthy 


ognize the fact, if never until now, that 


the disease of our nati 
not functional, calling for 
not for washes and anodyn 
It is a relief 
contemplation of thes 
fly in the balloon which carrie 
King and Black in their aérial pho 
Our townsman, D: 


John Jeffries, as is well recollected, was 


graphic excursion. 


the first to tempt the 


heights of the atmosphere, and the first 


one of perilous 


who ever performed a journey through 


any considerable 


the air of 


believe this atte mpt of our younger towns- 
men to be the earliest in which the aéro- 


naut has sought to work the two miracles 
at once, of rising against the force of grav- 
ity, and picturing the face of the earth 
; 
| 


beneath him without brush or pencil. 


One of their photographs is lying be- 


fore us. Boston, as the eacle and the 


wild goose see it, is a very different ob- 
ject from the same place as the solid citi- 
zen looks up at its ea 


I 
The 


Old South and 
two landmarks n 


and chimneys. 
l'rinity Church are 
¢ mistaken. Wash- 
the picture 


ngton across 


Milk Street winds 

which gave it a name 

by the builders of its 

comme? es. Windows, chimneys, 
oe 

+ 1n the cen- 


ly defined, 


Towards the 
ser, becoming 
at one enda 
water is whi- 
ine of flitting 
is on the 


3 whole 
its greatest in- 


twe may hope 


the same direc- 


looking at our 
heaven where 


he hangs suspen izing the image 
him as he flies, the 


of the scene | 


astronomer is causing the heave nly bodies 
to print their im sensitive sheet 
he spreads under tl Lys concentrated 
We have formerly tak- 


en oceasion to speak of the 


by his tel 


. i 


wonderful 
fieur the moon taken by 
Mr. De la Rue in England, by Mr. Ruth- 
erford and by Mr. W1] ipple in this coun- 


try. To 


stereost op 


these most successful experi- 
Dr. Henry 
Draper, who has constructed a reflecting 
ith the lar 


teles ope, wit 


, , 1 4 
ments must be added that of 


vest silver reflector 
in the world, except that of the Imperial 
Observatory at Paris, for the spec ial pur- 
pose of celestial photography. The re- 
flectors made by Dr. Draper “ will show 
Debilissima quadruple, and easily bring 


out the companion of Sirius or the sixth 
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In tak- 


ing photographs from these mirrors, a 


star in the trapezium of Orion.” 


movement of the sensitive plate of on- 
ly one-hundredth of an inch will render 
the image perceptibly less sharp. 


this accuracy of convergence of the light 


It was 


which led Dr. Draper to prefer the mir- 
ror to the achromatic lens. He has tak- 
en almost all the daily phases of the moon, 
from the sixth to the twenty-seventh 
day, using mostly some of Mr. Antho- 
ny’s quick coll 


) lion, and has repeated- 
] 


y obtained the full moon by 
in one-third 
In the la 


covery” 


means of it 
mnual of Scientific Dis- 

ting notices of photo- 

ing the 


graphs of t 

his disk, of Jupit 

Saturn with his ring. 
While the astronomer h: 


cing the he 


spots on 


with his belts, and 


is been redu- 
bodies to the dimen- 
sions of his st scopic sli 


mist has | lifti the 


de, the anato- 
invisible by the 
aid of his mix to palpable dimen- 
sions, to rem 
the handwrit 


teen years ago, M. Donné publ 
) | 


in permanently recorded in 


: 3 % 
0 esun himself. E 


Paris a seri lates ex 
ficures ol 
_ . 1 . 
guerre. These, which we have long em- 
ployed in tea hi vive some pretty good 
ta 


views of vari ments, but do 


not attempt to reproduce any of the tis- 
Professor 


has sent us some most interesting photo- 


sues. Rood, of Troy, 


graphs, showing the markings of infuso- 
ria enormously magnified and perfectly 
defined. In a stereograph sent us by 
the same gentleman the epithelium scales 
from mucous membrane are shown float- 


ing or half-submerged in fluid, —a very 


curious effect, requiring the double im: 
to produce it. Of all the microphoto- 
graphs we hav 
John Dean, 


} 


tions of the 


seen, those made by Dr. 
of Boston, from his own sec- 
spinal cord, are the most re- 
markable for the light they throw on the 
The sec- 


y Dr. Dean are in themselves 


minute structure of the body. 
tions made 
very beautiful specimens, and have form- 
ed the basis of 


American A 


a communication to the 


ulemy of Arts and Sciences, 
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in which many new observations have 
been added to our knowledge of this most 
complicated structure. But ficures drawn 
from images seen in the field of the micro- 
scope have too often been known to bor- 
row a good deal from the imagination of 
the beholder. 


plex that they defy the most cunning 


Some objects are so com- 


hand to render them with all their feat- 

When the enlarged image is suf- 
fered to delineate itself, as in Dr. Dean’s 
views of the medulla oblongata, there is 


no roc 


m to question the exactness of the 


portraiture, and the distant student is 


7) . . ° . 
abie to form his own opini h as well 


as the 


These later 


4 , 
achievements of Dr. Dean have 


original observer. 
excited 
much attention here and in Europe, and 
point to a new epo h of anatomical and 
ysiological delineation. 
thod 


a¢ 
is that which 


versed me roscopic 


portraits 
The best spe- 
kind we have obtained is 
miracles which recall 

{ Ona 


bian fiction. 
1 
iong by 


one 
gwiass, as large 


centre of 


foot before 

setting it down. On putting this under 
a microscope magnifying diameters 
there come into view the eclaration of 
Independence in full, in a clear, bold 
type, every name signed in fac-simile ; 
the arms of all the States, easily made 
out, and well finished: with cood por- 
traits of all the Presidents, down to a re- 
cent date. Any person familiar with the 
faces of the Presidents would rec ognize 
any one of these portr 1its in a moment. 
Still another application of photog- 
raphy, becoming every day more and 
more famil! ic, is that which 


produces en d portraits, even life- 


from the old daguerre 


size ones, 
or more recent photographic miniature. 
As we have seen this process, a closet is 
arranged as a cameta-obseura, and the 
enlarged image is thrown down through 


a lens above on a sheet of sensitive pa- 
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per placed on a table ble of being 
a . ; ‘ 

easily elevated or depressed. The im- 

age, weak« ned 

a Spat ce, prim 5 its 


comes out with a 


pri 


however 
paper as 
1 
workmal 
the othe: 


hundred 


ty that 


of producing 


t oO 1 . ] I or i pil One of the easi- 
a bereaved 


new Ameri 
” Se nsitized ” by 


ahead of anythir } ean”: al 1¢ supyec \) i 

certificates from th nited States , immersion 1 redulity. Find out 
Survey : oo f vard . tever else you can, 
its pret his o1 r arted relative. Se- 


pome ol 


is me cative s one 


"ee . : 
photographi lamented 


ed to the d 


journey t 


of the departed a 

ie, Semele 
ure which gives t ving fri 
The actinic influence of a st in the camera and take your flesh-and- 


h you can then place 


sitive plate is not so stro! er’s portrait upon it in the usual 
desired ; but consideri ‘ound for 
— s mie 

so nearly immateria asylum 
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for feeble-minded persons, the group of 
buildings at Somer ville, and possibly, if 
could be 


enitentiary introduced, 


1 
litt 


1) 1 we 
would be Ssalutary. 


1umber of 


has brought 

it of obligation to many 
can hardly expect to 
of the friends in our 
have sent us 

ing which 

tone compare 

sional work. 
respondents 


own to pho- 
hesitate to 


s of Phil- 


‘ager Hull of New 


he 
by any me 


yhic intimacy bet 


ho never saw each other’s fa- 


ween two 


in Nature’s original positive, 
: ‘ 


be taken) V ) ~ friend 


After an int 


All). 
’ means OF a iew 


views of s ry or other impersonal ob- 


jects, with a letter or two of explanation, 


the artist sends his own presentment, not 
s} 


in the stiff shape of a purchased carte d 


visite, but as seen in his own study or par- 
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| 7 . 
lor, surrounded by the domesti 


which so add to the individuality of the 


: accidents 


student or the artist. You see him at 
his desk or table with his books and stere- 
oscopes round him; you notice the lamp 
by which he reads, — the objects lying 
about ; you guess his condition, whether 


married or single 


; you divine his tastes, 
apart from that which he has in com- 
mon with yourself. By-and-by, as he 
warms towards you, he sends you the 
picture of what lies next to his heart, — 
a lovely boy, for instance, such as laughs 
in the delicious portrait on which 


looking, or an old homestead, 


upon u 


with 


all the roses of his dead 


caught in one of 
sunshine gildi 


And sO 


4 


. “41 ’ 
ing moments, with the 


ike the lig 


ht of his own memory. 


these shadows have made with his 


outer and his inner life a reality 
and but for his voice, which yor 

r heard, you know him better than hun- 
who call him by name, as 


ar after and reckon him 


year, 
their familiar acquaintances. 

To all these fi 
we have named, and not le 


} 


aes . . , 
have siientiy remembered, we send our 


iends of ours, those whom 
S those whom 
we 


rrateful acknowledgments. They have 


never allowed the interest we have long 

. } ‘ ¢ 1 

uracuious art of photog- 
Though 


learn anything from this sim- 


not one of 


ple account we have given, they will per- 


haps allow that it has a certain value for 


less instructed readers, in consequence of 
its numerous and rich omissions of much 


which, however valuable, is not at first 
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THE WRAITH OF ODIN. 


THE guests were loud, the ale was strong, 
King Olaf feasted late and long ; 
The hoary Scalds together sang ; 


O’erhead the smoky rafters rang. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


The door swung wide, with creak and din ; 


A blast of cold night-air came in, 

And on the threshold shivering stood 

An aged man, with cloak and hood. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


The King exclaimed, ‘ O graybeard pale, 
Come warm thee with this cup of ale.” 
The foaming draught the old man quaffed, 
The m isy guests looked on and laughed. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


‘ Be not afraid ; 


> guest obeyed, 


1 at the table, told 


SCa, ¢ ] savas old. 


ina 


ides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


e was o'er, 
lemand t one more ; 
curd the Bishop smiling said, 
“°T is late, O King, and time for bed.” 
Lx vd rid N ir M rten of Fou lsang. 
‘ 


the stranger guest 


ntered with the rest : 
The lights wer t, tl pa 


But still the wa ‘rulo 


ges gone, 
] 
$s guest spake on. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


As one who from a volume reads, 
He spake of heroes and their deeds, 
Of lands and cities he had seen, 

And stormy gulfs that tossed between. 


Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


Then from his lips in music rolled 
The Havamal of Odin old, 
With sounds mysterious as the roar 
Of billows on a distant shore. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 
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“ Do we not 
he Gods in elder times, 


Made by th 


l creat Scalds teach 


And do not still the greé 
That silence better is than speech ?” 


Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 
, the King replied, 
thy tongue belied ; 
For nevé as 1 so enthralled 
Either by Saga-man or Scald. 
rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


GALA-DAYS. 


of island a few mil 


husetts. For 


und u 


arn from runes and rhymes 


ut even a SIX- 


} 


soiemn and 


marked worth, 


a few mome 


or Vv i h li ’ 
—_—_— ~o warl 
Fouque, ) [ drawl- 
the Queen of Sheba 
purple and fine 
I 


li ismay, and 


stared 
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done by 


ty and painfi 


as children ; 
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bench of 1 


rumble of his exhortation and the titter- 


ing replies. ‘a persevering course 
of entreaty and persuasion, a set is draft- 


ed, the music galvanizes, and the dance 


. } 
like to sec people 


do with their might 
| hands or their tongues 
A half-and-half 


t about 


to do 


is lus 


perpetration of the 


tion, hesitation, lack 


bleness of purpose, j 
it works ill in all 


mona ‘all you survey. Ifa woman 
decides to do her own housework, let her 


go in royally among her pots and kettles 
and set everything a-stewing and baking 
and bro1 r ant nling, a 


queen 


might to do 


doing, 


rintend its 


“ Go,” and h 


’ 1} 
and ne 


impa 


soldic rly. 

donmet 

"they ‘ I do not affect th 
. > ] 


thing itseli 


: . 
one would thi 


lver 1s visited upon it. Of 


ting yourself to wor 
] 


make some in love with you, for 


the mere purpose of showing 


1 
r your power, 


is abominab! would be, if anybody 
ever did i it ever 


» not suppose 


{ novels. 


was done, ex t in fifth-rate 
is entertaining, 

eficial for young people 
ves with each other to 

bent, if their bent is a 

htone. A few hearts may 

ffer accidental, transient injury; but 


1earts limbs, all the stronger for 
Besides, where one man 


jured I 


and ninety-nine die 


being 
rv loving too much, 


the 


or woman is in 
nine hundred 
death from not loving enough. 

But these Saratoga girls did neither 
nor another. 


one thing They dressed 
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1 


themselves in thei 


est, making a point 


They ; 


of it, and failed. 

lves together 8) 
ly, and they were 
They did 


rustic ; another 


not dress 

was dowdyi 

was over-fine; a fourth w: 

cant. Their bearing was not good, 

the main. They danced, and 

ed, and laughed, and looked 
They had no style, no figure. 

Then high, 

chests were flat, and they were one 

l, and they stooped, 


ve been of 


whisper 
like milk 
aid 
maids. 
their 


houlders were and 


no ac 


uncons iou 


I knew bett 


happy, unless vou 


but 
ituation ; and they 
ivored to appear 
vhich people who ar 
They looked 


been meaning to go to 


as if the 


and now 


they had got there and w letermined 


not to betray any unwont t was 


not the timid, « wer, cit inat- 
ing, graceful awkwardne:s vy young 


; it was not the careless, | ty, whole- 
uled enjoyment 
it was not the n: 
rial queening i 
| g 


arch: 


but some 
the hem of the war 
was they with th 
it was not imposi 
up a dozen girls str 

f right 


the pantries ar 
up from the washing 1 sewing- 
mat hines, who sho 


to *“*hoe their 


intly able 
row” wi ywhere. 


inte d. 


the 


In short, I was extreme] 
I expected to see the hig ishion, 
*al nel cee 3 
im-milk. If 
vell 


Occasionally 


very birth and breeding 
and it was sl 
do 


of the country, 


is birth, one can quite is 
without being born at all. 
you would see a girl with gentle blood in 
butcher-blood 
or banker-blood, but she only made the 


Now 


her veins, whether it were 


prevailing-plebsiness more striking. 
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I maintain that aw returning visits, it off harmless. 
handsome or ve lever, or else she When it ripped ull the modifiers, 


and do something. however, and goes off ex to Sara- 


ft and ade- toga, and melts in th a hundred other 
‘ sillinesses, it makes 
No, I don’t lil 
think it is wholes 
healthy that ke 


don’t 


dressing 


prot med 5 


commands 


reba to like 


; to what 
P 


alone. 
ople 
‘and 


1 ney 


good as th 


+ 


in three days I touched bottom. But then 
we went away, ny reputation was 
dy ever did 


] 
al 


r < apital ; 
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wrought up You 


of things. Artificialne 


ruinous way all n all with a crystal barrier, — invisible, but 


ree days had mustered ilpable. Nothing was left to grow and 


‘ ( 


and sash and rib- goatitsown sweet will. The vei 


ry 


lress 
hat I had had in three years vere paved and pavilioned. For g 
in tl lds and welling fountains and a possi- 


it, hold my ility of brooks, which one expects from 


ere O he r pe yple are hold- he name, you found a Gree k temple, and 
I ’ t 
raded and grassed 


» understood as decrying and pathed like a cemetery, wherein 


up. pleasure - ground, g 
lress. It is a duty as nymphs trod daintily in elaborate morn- 
Madison is re- ing-costume. Everything took pattern 
ould never and was elaborate. Nothing was 
1 not dress the imagina 
een d please d with A bl ind, smooth. 
and blinded you, ind threatened proian- 
ity. Now profanity is wicked and vul- 
summer 
ear them w 
For the restor 
toga I have nothi 
when I wen 


rence 


sity, 
Men « 
» mountain-breezes may have ful 
h their life; but women cannot, 
just FO home and live 
If the railroad-men at Sar 


you you can go straight fi 


the foot of Lake George, don’t you be- 
lieve a word of it. Perhaps you can, and 
erhaps you cannot; but you are not 
any more likely to can for their saying 

» We left Saratoga for Fort-William- 

Henry Hotel in full faith of an afternoon 

ride and a sunset arrival, based on re- 

I peated and unhesitating assurances to 
,smooth, that effect. Instead of which, we went 


artificial I mean a few miles, and were then dumped into 





a4 
a blackberry-patch, we 
formed that 
So much for 


In- 


were 


we must wait seven hours. 
the afternoon ride through 
summer ficlds and “ Sunset Lake 


But 


on 
from the top of a 


coach. 
no unmanly laments 
f Saratoga, 

We 


umong cows 


he vi- 
ws of received Ortho- 


1 1 
\ pay their 


would take 
vould have 
coing in a wl 
sary, and s¢ 
were « 
:, the property of an adventitious 
bystander, was of the Rosinante breed; 


but we were in no hurry the 


, See ing that 


only thing awaiting us this side the sun 


set was a blackberry-patch without any 
blackberries, and we walked up hill and 
I 


scraped down, till we got into a lane 
which somebody told us led to the Fort, 
from which the village, Fort Edward, 
takes its name. But, instead of a fort, 
the lane ran full tilt against a pair of 
bars. 
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, sententious- 


demand- 


’ replied Halicarnassus, 
ke him up in my 
i his head 


Irn 


Fort 


one upon another. 


Vy, Ol 


y about promiscu- 
rent. Flag-st iff 
d only in ( 
For the 


We 


h tradition points 


hens. 
to the spot 
out as the place where Jane McCrea 
met her death. 


went 


River flowed, and rafts- 


men sang below; women stood at their 


washing-tubs, and white-headed children 
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vents, Jan 


McCrea was to u iffering 
but 


woman, 
me skirt- 
by a 


ed, s nty crasped 


half-nak atural- 
looking hal 
was 
cited 
only women 


dressed that 


Knew 
women did t take journeys through 


law l, 


indifferent in- 


woods w and we 


mut as we 
new life. 
up and 

with 


souls 


1} 
licht - hearted 


rather, but 


lappy girl, to 


voice than 


stronver 


even than life. 


but yonder 
also st - lover, and possible 
greetir 


there. 


wearv absence, is 
“an master that over- 


Estrangement of fam- 


powerl! hop 


ilies, il disagreement, a separated 


ll melt away, are fused together 


warmth of girlish love. Taxes, 


repr 

come 

no trait 

hero an 

eager 

Alas! 


 # 
Is ilove, or 


whoops ! 
what 
passion, and tl 
gold flame up 
Wrathful, 


long, 


loath 
fair hair 
love have caresse( 
touch, — and love, and hop 
out in one dread m« 


Now, thro rh the 


than fourscore ve 


ment 
despair. 
of more 
the tempest-rage of 
than that, and fraugh 


grander 


pe wen 
ing, vouth 


rows in 


may as well 
here,” said Halic: 

We had | 
luncheon, 
over 

Lae d, the bag broug 
sent to one of 
something for him to 
ot think to ask what particular 
I had kr 
I decided upon a meat-platter or < 


and the wood 


permission finally took both, that Halli 


to inquir but after 


ding-dish, with woman’s 
carnassus might have his choice. 

‘‘ Which is the best ?” I asked, hold- 
ing them up. 

He surveyed them carefully, and the 


said, — 
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up went wit 
I 
a 


re | 7 down, Halica 
iift to drone out, “* Would n’t Flor i 


was untied ? 


trundled safely down tl 
re to go in the direction 


n home, — the horse’ 


perceived it at fir 


snuff t 
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authority over 

thing nor 

himself unequivo 


] 


Ss own han 


» noth ‘ inister a g cratification to 


1d out to be the 


ness the anxieties and a ialty ” turn 


efforts of other people. ‘This exquisite fair of a Catholic priest, of which our in- 


pleasure we enjoyed for fifteen minutes, former spoke on rj s and with 





5 guns, an 
wethia ¢) 
rribie t 


s from 


; , = 
ipproacalr 


ive to his 
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knives, beads, and look- 


and enticed two of them on 
hi Tere, feeding, 
tried 


nted 








waste, 
; ipplie $ 


stone 


nT 


1 
equ Li Z¢( 
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Thus clos 1 another of those enes of 

woe whose lurid clouds were thickly piled 
sustained them around the stormy dawn of American his- 
rose in sight, when, _ tory. 


lirium of insane joy, the) It was but the opening act of a wild 


- steer their vessel, but let and tragic drama. A té mpest of miseries 


awaited those who essayed to plant the 
banners of France and of Calvin in the 
, after landing the Southern forests: and the bloody scenes 
rest prisoners to of the religious war were acted in epit 


ome on the shores of Florida. 


HER EPITAPH. 


was M ry *s earth, 
itiful a soul, 


ovnized her birth, 


‘ } 
© COULPOL 


mourn¢ 


y¥ roun l her bier ; 


a. ' 
* Not here! 


Know that 


tnhess, 


Such swe 
Chat even he: t, and this her monument, 


Have yet a spell to st : lonely man, — 


for the day 
of himseil ul sicep, 
passion shall have passed away, 


longer be a thing to we ep. 
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“1) 
MmukK- 
oden yoke 
. *) 
ng a pail on 
i 


1 fluid, 


English Poverty. 


seen, once 
coming into Oo 
. 45,11 ,* 
panniers iui ol 
ing with a return cargo of wl 
ce rubbish and reet-sweepil 


‘commerce seemed to exist, 


ne ugh probably 
n) which used 
r to door, piping 


ip nutriment. 

mn ae } . = 
Phe popula these bal AJOUCS 

appeared to consider the i Walks and 
Vi 


middle of the street as their commen hall. 


In a drama of low life, the unit) I 


arranged rigidly according to 


the classic rule, and the street be the one 





y 


dent shoul l oceur. 


plot and counterplot, « onspiracies for rob- 


bery and murder, 


agreements, 


, : 
with its sombre 
Whatever the 


open air. 


lid rooms where they lie 


} 


lies and neigh- 


irifi 
It might al- 
XI tence of 
Nature has 
to the street 
ke ntly regard- 
, and how all 
great mother’s 
For, if they 
are to have no immort lity, what sup ‘ior 
claim can I assert for mine? And how 
difficult to believe that ar ything so pre- 


cious as a germ of immort 


l growth can 


have been buried under this dirt-h« ap, 


plunged into this cesspool of misery and 
vice! As often as I behel 1 the scene, it 
affected me with surprise and loathsome 
interest, much resembling, though in a far 
intenser degree, the feeling with which, 
when a boy, I used to turn over a plank 
or an old log that had long lain on the 


damp ground, and found a vivacious mul- 


‘ 
.. 1° } 
Courtship, quarrels, 


fro beneath it. 
there seemed 
blessed futurity 
1d many-footed 
or these brethr n of our hu- 
heir > ow 1 


ly 
an our neavenly 


Slow- 


lrowned bod) 

heaving it aloft for its 
all our live 

nostrils can 

l air, 

urest and most in- 

sonably expect 

whole 


Ifa 


hey cannot spare 


being too pre- 


ve swallowed by 


} 


yn the 

ir unw ished ba- 
» will glance aside 
- mothers and all 
fairest specta- 

Yet motherhood, 

is strana ly identi- 
known it to be 


Nothing 


, } } } « 
womanhood, bet 


cle is here the foules 


homes. as I re- 
mote me with more grief and 
pity he more poignant because per- 
plexin entangled with an inclination 


to smile) than to hear a gaunt and ragged 
mother pr erself on the pretty ways 
of her ragged and skinny infant, just as 
a young matron might, when she invites 
her lady-friends to admire her plump, 
white-robed darling in the nursery. JIn- 
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character nm 


t 


hel 


’ } 
5S novels. 


have scen a 
street, and, for 
me, suddenly cl 
euff his ears, 

bore with 


snatching the 


when I 


1] 
raily 


vyvoman 


exemplary 


} 


} 
"tO D iundk . 


over and over 
} r 


1 door-step or 1 


} +} ith 
Hatonge with 


+} 


he drawing-room. 


doubt whether I 


uttering folly in the 
reflect how rude 


specimens of feminine 


were. They had a 


heir hands that reminded 


wrim and other heroines 

For example, I 
meet a man in the 
no reason perceptible to 
itch him by the hair and 
an infliction which he 


patien e, only 


very earliest opportunity 


open 
companior 
carry on tl 
freedom unk 
can femal 8, 

o think, c 
breadth of 
ed me, at fir 
even elderly, : 

st toddle across tl 


ibout in the mud 


the dusky snow 
week in winter, w 


lifted above bare, red 


I was comforted by ol 


shoes and sto 


kept out of the damp convenience 


of dry feet within doors. Their hardi- 
hood was wonderful, strength 


pe cte d 


ibly liv- 


and then 


creater than could have b 


from such spare diet as they prol 


ed upon. I have seen them ¢ 


rrving on 


their heads great burdens under which 
they walked as freely as | were 


fashionable bonnets ; the 


‘times 
— ] inl me 
burden was huge enouzh almost to cover 
the whole person, looked at from b shind, 
—as in Tuscan villages you may see the 


girls coming in from the country with 











so that 


limp at 





aled 


8} mpa- 


api 


Irom 
| mus- 
of 
ient- 


re- 


he very flow- 


you give it a pos- 
ym, it was the ty- 
endowed with 
uwter to con- 

| is I urpose e 
i salvation 
daily strug- 
», the triumph 
become a 

ic pave- 

, however, 

is intend- 
iragment 


} 


, 
iss of beg 


uiled me on my 
side and won an easy spoil. 
the sanctimonious clergyman, with his 
white cravat, who visited me with a sub- 
which he himself had 


a case of heart-rending dis- 


scription “I 
drawn up, it 
tress;— ‘spectable and ruined trades- 


man, going from door to door, shy and 


accompa- 
bore 


nied by a 8) pe Zit l, whe 
j hi stated the 


testimony 
unavoidable misforti 
ed him d vw 

tily dress 
affluence, 

the pe rilou 

death of 

solvent fath 
trophe and simu 
best of hushar Is: 
successful 
ternal 
in some mall pre 
kind enough to te 
in the field 


bl o 
sympathi 


have largely 
| 


ought 


un 
England 
hundred 
tricksters, 
who act 

St Ide m Wi 

I knew at or 
that they wer 
an e@xce ptir n, 
honest bread 
nity, and vrow 


ing 


asked, 


strains you ( 
} : 
‘e-constable 


home was pt 
the public e 


needs be 


account fe 
ereat almshot 


how 


serve unex 
of the carried 
ull-fed 


and what an orderly life, full-f 


establishment were 


ciently reposeful, and undisturbed 





ace and o1 


I 
] 


1¢ informed 


the women 








ami She 


convey 


while we were 


old crone, the 


vep, contorling he 

Sage-grinmaces 

for soqre insor 
wive 











his school-fe 


roperh 


i 


inherit no pat 


and in whose souls 


if being } 


is heroic ni 


r human maladies, mo 
is certainly beyond tl man’s 
ights, will 


retionary rig 


not be adopt d by Divine I 
“milder 9rmation 


ien un- 


til the opportuni 
been iin and 


Al have 


proportion, f It may fair to that 
ut exception, tl the humane and excellen 
well as other persons better a 


uainted 


marks of uptive 
ish faces, and a ¢ h the subject than myself, took a less 
uses O omy view of it, though still so dark a 
poor little wr he ay e as toinvolve si inty consol ition. They 
ineasy within i il remarked that indiy miuals f the male 

sex, picked up in the s 1 nur- 
tured in the work-house, 
ceed tolerably well in 


: Se 
are taught trades before 


\: 


rents as an 
same texture and materi- into the world, and, by dint o 
a are n 


of Nessus, and must wear late behavior and good lu 
| likely get employment 


le discomfort as lon 
e ° nm 
l ihe case 


and 


| 
point- 
vernor informed me 
sole exception to 


4 


the 
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>. , - 
was given him. All 


ons, so far as my expe- 


unfitness 


meanest 


es of the poor 
isely similar 
und were now come to 


across the cor I ttering his wood- eremony in just such 
en-soled shoes, to greet us with a howl iad always seen them wear: 


or a laugh, I hardly know which, hold- 


ing out his hand for a penny, and chuck- 


the men in their loafers’ coats, out at 


elbows, or their laborers’ jackets, defa- 
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f joyful bells, 
1: dal party coming down 
roedne 3 he { ) owards a carriage and four 
, unshav- horses, with a portly coachman and two 
pos ilions, that waited at the cate. The 
bride: , 


egroom’s mien | 
a ee 
and kindly English 


ed along in he: 


so nicé 


aristo 
admn 


bridegroom’ 


ers and ejacul 


) he happines 
most favorable of 


make them hz 
pect of it 
their abund 


ye 


I 
with ven 


1} 
nrupodery 


perty seem- 
alienably their 


it through many 
thers, 


vement 


in e title-deeds ? Is, or 
] + al P< } 
almost aioud, and 


ystem wrong that gives one marrik 


parties seemed to see pair so immense a sup rfl ’ 
ngly funny in the af- home, and shuts out a million ot] 
part, though generally any home whatever? One d vy 
tickled by a joke, I other, m themselve 
uway in mM} 


ife as thev de 
memor’ 


1 


as one of the — safe as the hereditary temper of the peo- 


ights I ever looked upon. ple really tends to make them, the gen- 
very | afterwards, I happened tlemen of England will be compelled to 
face this question. 


+ 


to be passing the same venerable Cathe- 
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PAUL BLECKER. 
PART IIL. 
[Conclusion.] 


I cied. She thor 
them, and put her hand to her | 
membering the nameless agony 
to show her w 
loving him W 
gers were ym y; ung y 1ope with which only 


| 
forehead lone clings to him upon the 


ing up, 

“It 
not consent 
with me to-1 
question: 
certain 
tions. 
be ; but 
regards 
him. He 
more. 
she acts 
truth of t 
rule. 
forefing 
her mou 
the 


she hax 
wealt 

The = 
into tl 


was t! 


have so set If 
first, from the 
trusted Him more 
He seemed | 
two or three er 


en vlass on the sill. 


the flower, because Jesus | hed i alls. She tried to think of all 


» four mil 


once : it brought her near i » fan oll it defi t 
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laves for whom he died, whose friends ut wit 1 brave, still light in her 
th would convert their mas- 1azel e@} : change had come of 
deadly foes, ar » slot] ich ry | is susceptible. Very 
them themselves. She bitter tears may have come after that; 
: a tawdry remnant, she 
for that foul lie of hers 
hie would take up the lays 
than four ieerfully, a do God’s will 
as she 


them into it. 


is coming 


foot on the stairs, his 


God he ip her to be 


m tight to her | 
anybody but you 


ed her, the kiss meaning lit slecker il othing, paced the floor 


yut to the sentry, 1 | , i in I 1S 1ad I on | 3 | 
But w 


» held for he 


> : 
hat the Ki 


strans 
can vbeneve 


stood there, holding 


es, trying to aces 
heavy and dai r h ravely, “unless you give me leave.” 


lelper she sou; then, Somehow, as she followed him down 
those v » fou » deserted street, she felt how puny 


I only can tell vou that her trouble was, after all, to his. She 
d her face, her nerves had time to notice the drops of sweat 


iulf-hour was nearly v 1¢ out on his forehead, and wish she 
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dared to wipe vay; it he strode looked at th 
on in silence, fi i look on his face 


é er, facing 
this in ‘u ie that 


ith God’s o 


wcakness. 


eves were 


lf. I ’m or 
but I mean t 
y et I bell 
in this. You 
men in your State and 
hi ! h are taught to think, as a 
I only know hing irr There are m 
to and fro: 


1 a minute, when 
“ Will 


her toa 


he could not 


u fi my mind, and look 

you sit there ?” — motioning as it i th i rrupt, mercenat 
flat rock. al peal riages, their theory 
you. only feasibl: 
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worst: 


re free 


uinst 


Then 


ook him 
} 

LO ACE Pp 
some 
tried. 

akened into 


It was useless for him now 


to feeling or passion: he had 
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} Beant = } — 
left the decision to her reason, 


faith. Th 
“ T will not vo, Paul.” 
No answer. 
“T have no Vv 

ber hands to her 


y were stronger tian he. 


man who « 
I ll be 
“Thi 
“T will live no lie, Paul. 
would have gone with John Gur 


his wife, if he had claim« 
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them treats of fresh beef 


tracts at the same time. i 


at him, but were oddly fond o 
was a sharp disciplinarian, 
quiet, they always 
much pluck. 
ae ’ . 
Blecker, glancing at 
as eleve nN; the 
t, her level rays fainter 
rom some farther depth 
than before. His kee: 
inguished just then an even 
! + 
witnout, 


ee 


“lq 


SOM is foreh« ad. 


uet, on 


tern. 
vo, Zur,” he whi 
hed "sv utside, belike.” 


ry 1 
lnpa- he ( or noacge 


+] 


vh thrust 


_ God open 
” 


Honor, the night, 


he « ump he had beer per- learing his voice, as he went out. 
1 on by his men, —givine ‘*T ’m going, then, Blecker ? ” 





could 


Paul Blecker. 


not me 


| towards 


e. 


> of de 
My loving little 
ker drew | j 
“T thought —the it , t left him, and, 


oming, — closing his eyes Kneeling W in the m , Was turning 


-“‘forus. But Godknows. the wound ‘ ate over on his 
back, that he mich se his face. 
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Paul that 
ment the 
+] 
t 


‘ins throb- 


} 


ind, tak- 


was his ener 
I am not 
the tol 

it the moon 

he battle-field 


he sinking | 


thouch 
e his step unsteady and his 
No man could do a mean, foul 


hed out such a tem- 


ple-roof as that for his soul 
was the thought that dully 

outer consciousness. But li 
If he could go home to her 
and, lifting her thin, tired 
machine, hold it to his br 
‘* You ’re free now, forever!’ 

He stopped, pulling his coat 
breast in his clenched hands, 
ter a moment, went on, his 
powerless. 

“T ’m a child! It 
think of it! Never!” 
eyes, that in these last fe 
grown sad and questioning 
1 hill, 


along, é 1ioOugrh he were 


1 . 1 
looking to the nortl 


one good-bye. And when 
the hillock and knelt down 


Gurney, there was no malice i! 
was faithful in every t rh 
and probe. With the wish in his heart 
to thrust the knife in he he 
uncons ious 
touched 
brother. 
Gurney, opening 


vellow, haegar 


‘You are rong to the he 


‘ing some men lift him ir 


‘¢ Slowly, my good fellows. 

w you.” 

He did follow them. Let us 
man credit for every step of 


1 


ing, the more that 


struecled so fier ely 
pain as he went. In F 
one of the old family -homest 
been taken for 
they laid Gurney on a heap of 
the library, a surgeon pass 
the room. 
** Story,” said Paul, catching his arm, 


“see to that man: this is your post, 


I 
believe. I have dressed his wound. J 


cannot do more.” 


Story did not know the meaning of 
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that. 


hook-nose, and stooped down, being near- 


He stuck his eye-glasses over his 


sighted. 


“ Hardly worth while to put him un- 
or anybody’s. The fellow 
morning.” 


I did what I « 


be done. 


ald.” 
— Parr 
know? He 
b, that fellov 

you are 
worn ou at him closer. “It 


has been 
‘Yes, 


tory. 
wned cold and win- 


nd then, volleys of musketry, 


yuthern batteri 
Jlue morning sky 


ne and smoke: 


long train of 
d over the pontoon- 
ided. About six 

men came out from the 
Doctor Blecker stood 


all nicht he had 


on 


been there, like some lean, unquiet ghost 
Story, the surgeon, met the men. The 
carried something on a board, cover: 
Story lift- 


with an old patchwork quilt. 
ed the corner of the quilt 
beneath. Doctor Blecker 


way, but neither moved 


to see what lay 
stood in their 
nor spoke to them. 

‘“« Take it to the trenches,” 
geon, shortly nodding to them. — “ Your 
Rebel friend, Blecker.” 

“ Dead ?” 

“6 Yes.” 

“* Story, I did what I could ? ” 

“Of course. 


said the sur- 


Past help.— When are 


Paul Blecker. 


» went down the 


is he 


and 


ied in an awe- 


art, — “for Thy 


Let 

ee what 
‘ " 

isylvania 

have not 


ill- home- 


her than 


“the neigh- 


» reconciled to 

use it has 
ns; and the 
hid 


secret hidir ¢-places 


the 


spoor 
cavalry. 
a zest to life 


low -hill + illeys of the 


up h re. 


sun pours its ho 1 


in dread of 


vether, t] 


lozen silver tea- 
Stuart’s 
le War gives quite 
Then, in these 

Alleghanies the 

e. } 


reeding 


ntry wind puts all 


are no lachrymose, wh 


ing that there 


dyspeptics to inhale it, but full-breasted, 


strong-muscled women and men, — with 





althy 
Very 
ul and moral 


1 
lwould 


f these old home 


meadow-cove 


came 
ls to make 
er, and, in short, a 
* that nook in the hill 
But t} 
house, sq " 
to glow 1 and 


warm ot of every 


window, t with the pale rose-glow 
‘acite, but fitful, flashing, 
ig out all its hands to you 

That ’s the way 
1@ very sm ke went 


rushed 


mouths of chimneys, brown, 


out of no st ve - pipe valve, but 
from evrea 
hot, glowing, full of spicy smiles of sup- 
per below. Down in the kitchen, by a 
great log-fire, where irons were heating, 


sat Oth, feebly knitting, and overseeing 


TK 
a red-armed Dutch gir 


cooking venison- 


s s and butt 


nim. 


shed 


din pled 


that had caught mos 


ht from the 


to fasten in 
as so clean and c¢: 
even at the 
and in the 
climpse of his wife’ 
the pane. It was 
more emphatic, tl 
eyes darker, lighted from fa 
No glow of col i 
lips and the 
Doctor Blecker stoppe p a stout 
le lady out « ; , then 
sent the boy to the stable with it: it was 
? 


his own, with saddle-bags under the seat. 


But there was a better-paced horse in 


a heavy country- 


looked at it with 


the shafts than suited 
The lady 


one eye shut. 


practi 
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“A Mo ran-Cottrell, ? cnow by for her to 
the jaw,” — jogging he stubl ielk ped on the 
beside him, her 1 littl t ( attling “ Yes, yes, >. “ou want to go in. 
as she ed. r cker, a tri D1 : ing her voice,—“ I was 
ve ning.” 
the Doctor. 
purpose by 
this wom 
lushing 
re they are 


men do, Mrs. Shep- 


ying to keep his 


her than you give li lit for,” turn e grave. ‘* c hem on the head, 


ing sharply on him. 


He smil dq let | 
No woman li 


—no mat 


to mash, and 


) starvation, 
d try if 
Sol 


e on pur- 


iat Loo is 


ny own heart. 
1y dear,” as 
will do 

lon me, 

lily need 
| t | : 


ith verything, ¢ reatt IK I , when his 
ment, to me, of my 
—_— whi h meahs 
leave.— Where 
Doctor? Fron 
showed me the 
ing, innocent, 
’ 
horses’ eyes are. 
says to Pratt, long ago t he v he ) ff M ppard’s furs and 
‘When you want a i ne ret, al noothed the t bi ck shiny 
° 


puffs o! und with 
if dogs and horses kinsfol! only a smile, as a stranger was there, 


ur woman to marry, if they do.’ but his dressing-gown and slippers wait- 


1 


They had stopp | by the front-ste) ed by the fi 
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“Paul may be at home before you,” 
she said, nodding to them. 

Grey had dropped easily through that 
indefinable change between a young girl 
and a married woman: her step was 
firmer, her smile freer, her head more 
quietly poised. Some other change, too, 
in her look, showed that her affections 
had grown truer and wider of range than 
Meaner hearts 


tract after marriage about their husband 


before. women’s con- 


and children, like an India-rubber ball 


thrown into the fire. Hers would en- 


ter into his nature as a widening and 
Whatever defi- 


ciency there might be in her brain, she 


strencthening power. 
would infuse energy into his care for peo- 
ple about him, — into his sympathy for 
his patients; in a year or two you might 
be sure he would think less of Paul Bleck- 
er per se, and hate or love fewer men for 
their opinions than he did before. 

The supper, a solid meal always in 
these houses, was brought in. Grey took 
her place with a blush and a little con- 
scious smile, to which Mrs. Sheppard call- 
ed Doctor Ble 


of her lips, and 


ker’s attention by a pursing 
then, tucking her napkin 
under her chin, prepared to do justice 
to venison and biscuits. She sipped her 
‘offee with an approving nod, dear to a 

young housekeeper’s soul. 
* Good! Grey 


. ; 
begins the 


No 


them in 


sound, at 
cooking, Doctor. 
Don’t tolerate 


If not whit 


foundations, in 
“pe 
shams, child. 


eeping. 


sugar, then 


no cake. If not silver, then not albata. 
So you ’re coming with me to New York, 


my dear ? 


Grey’s face flushed. 


“ Paul says we will go.” 


‘Sister there? Teaching, did 


you 
” 

say ¢ 
Doctor Blecker’ 


nervously. 


moustache worked 
Lizzy Gurney was not of his 
. , 1 a 
kind; now, more than ever, he would 
have cut every tie between her and Grev, 
if he could. But his wife looked up with 
a smile. 

“ She is on tl 


The 


opera, —singing ; in choruses only, now, 


— Lizzy. 


better soon.” 
XII. 5 


— but it will be 
VOL. 
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Mrs. Sheppard let her bit of bread fall, 
then ate it with a gulp. Why, every drop 
of the Shelby blood was clean and respect- 
able; it was not easy to have an emis- 
sary of hell, a tawdry actress, brought 
on the carpet before her, with even this 
mild flourish of trumpets. 

The silence grew painful Grey glan- 
ced around quickly, then her Welsh blood 
made her eyelids shake a little, and her 
lips shut. But she said gently, — 

“« My sister is not albata ware,—that 
you hate, Mrs. Sheppard. She is no 
When God said to her, ‘ Do this 


thing,’ she did not ask the neighbors to 


sham. 


measure it by their rule of right and 
Ww rong.” 
“ Well, well, little Grey,” - 


bearing smile, — ‘she is your sister, — 


with a for- 
you ’re a clannish body. Your heart ’s 
all right, my dear,” — patting the hard 
nervous hand that lay on the table, — 
‘but you never studied theology, that 
s clear.” 

“T don’t know.” 

Mrs. Blecker’s face grew hot ; but that 
might have been the steam of the coffee- 
urn. 

“We ’ll be just to Lizzy,” said her 
“She had a hurt 
I don’t think she values her life 


husband, gravely. 
lately. 
for much now. It is a hungry family, 
the Gurneys,” — with a quizzical smile. 
“ My wife, here, kept the wolf from the 
door almost single-handed, though she 
don’t understand theology. You 
that. When 


two months ago, she would 


are 
quite right about 


home here 


I came 


not be my wife; there was no one to 


take her place, she said. So, one day, 
when I was in my office alone, Lizzy 
came to me, looking like a dead body out 
of which the soul had been crushed. She 
had been hurt, I told you: —she came to 
me with an open letter in her hand. It 
was from the manager of one of the sec- 
ond-rate opera-troupes. The girl can 
sing, and has a curious dramatic talent, 
her only one. 

«Tt is all I am capable of doing,’ she 
said. ‘If I go, Grey can marry. The 
family will have a sure support.’ 
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“Then she folded the letter into odd 
shapes, with an idiotic look. 

“¢ Do you want me to answer it?’ I 
asked. 

“* Yes, Ido. Tell him I'll go. Grey 
can be happy then, and the others will 
have enough to eat. 
use before.’ 

“T knew that well enough. I sat 
down to write the letter. 

*“©¢ You will be turned out of church 
for this,’ I said. 


“« She stood by the window, her finger 


I never was of any 


tracing the rain-drops on the pane, for 


it was a rainy night. 
«“¢ They 


knows.’ 


She said, — 
won’t understand. God 

“So I wrote on a bit, and then I said, 
—for I felt sorry for the girl, though 
she was doing it for Grey, —I said, — 

“¢ Lizzy, I'll be plain with you. There 
never was but one human being loved 
you, perhaps. When he was dying, he 
said, ‘* Tell my wife to be true and pure.” 
There is a bare possibility that you can 
be both as an opera-singer, but he never 
would believe it. If you met him in heav- 
en, he would turn his back on you, if you 
should do this thing.’ 

‘¢T could not see her face, — her back 
was towards me, — but the hand on the 
window-pane lay there for a long while 
motionless, the blood settling blue about 
I did not speak to her. There 
are some women with whom a physician, 


the nails. 


if he knows his business, will never med- 
dle when they grow nervous; they come 
terribly close to God and the Devil then, 
I think. I tell you, Mrs. Sheppard, now 
and then one of your sex has the vitali- 
ty and pain and affection of a thousand 
souls in one. I hate such women,” vehe- 
mently. 

“Men like you always do,” quietly. 
“But I am not one of them.” 

“No, nor Grey, thank God! Who- 
ever contrived that allegory of Eve and 
the apple, though, did it well. If the 
Devil came to Lizzy Gurney, he would 
offer no meaner temptation than ‘ Ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.’” 


| July, 
“¢ Allegory;—eh? You forget your 
story, I think, Doctor Blecker,” — with 
a frown. 

The Doctor stopped to help her to jel- 
ly, with a serious face, and then went on. 

‘« She turned round at last. I did not 
look up at her, only said, — 

“<¢]T will not write the letter.’ 

“ ¢ Go on,’ she said. 

“T wrote it, then ; but when I went to 
give it to her, my heart failed me. 

“« Lizzy,’ I said, ‘you shall not do 
this thing.’ 

“She looked so childish and pitiful, 
standing there! 

“¢ You think you are cutting yourself 
off from your chance of love through all 
time by it,—just for Grey and the oth- 
ers.’ 

“Her eyes filled at that; she could 
not bear the kind word, you see. 

* ¢ Yes, I do, Doctor Blecker,’ she said. 
‘ Nobody ever loved me but Uncle Dan. 
Since he went away, I have gone every 
day to his house, coming nearer to him 
that way, growing purer, more like oth- 
There 


and his sister. 


er women. ’s a picture of his 


mother there, They are 
dead now, but I think their souls looked 
at me out of those pictures and loved 
me.’ 

ai She came up 
ing to the top of the chair I sat on, half 


, her head Lardly reach- 


smiling, those strange gray eyes of hers. 
es | thought said, — “* This is 


Lizzy : this is the little girl Daniel loves.” 


they 


Every day I ’d kneel down by that dead 
lady’s chair, and pray to God to make me 
fit to be her son’s wife. But he ’s dead 
now,” drawing suddenly back, ‘ and I am 
going to be — an opera-singer.’” 

“«* Not unless by your own free will,’ I 
said. 

“She did not hear me, I think, pull- 
ing at the fastening about her throat. 

«Daniel would say it was the Devil’s 
Daniel was all I had. But he 
I know. God means it. 
I might have lived on here, keeping my- 
self true to his notions of right: then, 
when I went yonder, he would have 
been kind to me, he would have loved 


calling. 
don’t know. 
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me,’—looking out through the rain, in 
a dazed way. 

““¢ The truth is, Lizzy,’ I said, ‘ you 
have a power within you, and you want 
to give it vent; it’s like a hungry devil 
tearing you. So you give up your love- 
dream, and are going to be an opera- 
singer. That ’s the common-sense of the 
matter.’ 

“T sealed the letter, and gave it to 
her. 

‘¢¢ You think that ?’ 

‘“‘ That was all she answered. But I 
’m sorry I said it; I don’t know whether 
it was true or not. There, —that is the 
whole story. I never told it to Grey 
before. You can judge for yourselves.” 

“‘ My dear,” 
me go with you to see your sister in New 
York. Some more coffee, please. My 
cup is cold.” 


said Mrs. Sheppard, * let 


A clear, healthy April night : 
bright, 


of early 


one of 


those mountain - winded nights 


spring, when the air is full of 


electric vigor,—starlight, when the whole 
earth seems wakening slowly and grand- 
ly into a new life. 

Grey, going with her husband and 
Mrs. 


Sheppard down Broadway, from 


] 
their hotel, had a fancy that the world 


C1) 
ruil 


was so chee y, heartily at work, that 


the night was no longer needed. Over- 
head, the wind from the yet frozen hills 
swept in such strong currents, the great 
city throbbed with such infinite kinds of 
motion, and down in the harbor yonder 
the rush of couriers came and went in- 
cessantly from the busy world without. 
Grey was a country-girl: in this throb- 
bing centre of human life she felt sud- 
denly lost, atom-like, — drew her breath 
quickly, as she clung to Paul’s arm. The 
world was so vast, was hurrying on so 
fast. 


why, one must justify her right to live, 


She must get to work in earnest: 


here. 
Mrs. Sheppard, as she plodded solid- 
ly along, took in the whole blue air and 
outgoing ocean, and the city, with its 
white palaces and gleaming lights. 
. 


“People look happy here,” she said. 
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“ Even Grey laughs more, going down 
the streets. Nothing talks of the war 
here.” 

Paul looked the brown 
depths of the eyes that were turned to- 


down into 
wards him. 

‘It is a good, cheery world, ours, af- 
ter all. More laughing than crying in 
it, — when people find out their right 
place, and get into it.” 

Mrs. Sheppard said, “‘ Umph?” Ken- 
tuckians don’t like abstract propositiors. 

They stopped before a wide-open 
door, in a by-street. Not an opera- 


one of the haunts of the “ legiti- 


” 


house ; 
mate drama Yet the posters assured 
the public in every color, that La petite 
Elise, 


would sing, etc., ete. 


the beautiful débutante, etc., etc., 
Grey’s hand tight- 
ened on her husband’s arm. 

“‘ This is the place,” — her face burn- 
ing scarlet. 

A pretty little theatre : 
well and quietly filled. 


softly lighted, 
Quietly toned, 
too, the dresses of the women in the box- 
es, —of that neutral, subdued caste that 
showed they belonged to the grade above 
fashion. People of rank tastes did not 
often go there. The little Kentuckian, 
with her emphatic, sham-hating face, and 
Grey, whose simple, calm outlook on the 
world made her last year’s bonnet and 
cloak dwindle into such irrelevant trifles, 
Others 
might go there to fever out ennui, or with 
fouler fancies. Grey did not know. The 
play was a simple little thing; its mean- 


did not misbecome the place. 


ing was pure as a child’s song; there 
was a good deal of fun in it. Grey 
laughed with everybody else ; she would 
ask God to bless her to-night none the 
worse for that. It had some touches of 
pathos in it, and she cried, and saw some 
men about her with the smug New-York- 
city face doing the very same, — not just 
as she did, but glowering at the foot- 
lights, and softly blowing their noses. 
Then the music came, and La petite 
Elise. Grey drew back where she could 
not see her. Blecker peered through 
his glass at every line and motion, as she 
came out from the eternal castle in the 
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back scene. Any gnawing power or 
gift she had had found vent, certainly, 
now. Every poise and inflection said, 
“ Here I am what I am,— fully what 
God made 
less.” God had made actress. 
Why, He knows. The Great Spirit of 


Love says to the toad in your gutter, — 


me, at last: no more, no 


her an 


“ Thou, too, art my servant, in whom, 

r' t t my} t ] 
‘ulfilling the work I give, Iam well pleas- 
fulfilling tl k I I ll pl 
ed.” 

La petite Elise had only a narrow and 
peculiar scope of power, suited to vaude- 
villes: she could not represent her own 
} 


character, — an actress’s talent and heart 


- l in ren ral, as 


She could bring upor 


upon the stage 


being as widely separat 
yours are. o 
in her body the 

innocent, p 

fluence st 

people out 

It was not he 

She dressed and looked it. 
thing, in her tering 
light hair cut close to her id, in short 


curls. So much for uctress and her 


" the 

powe r. 
She sang 

generally, (her voi 

La * 

tion.) such as agreed 


it was Lizzy Gurn 


30 with Lizzy 


ta augn 


and the one bitter truth of self-r 


tion she had wrung out o 
No man’ 


It came out vaguely, an 


self somelhx yw. 


to God and man, in th 
I think. 


there with her 


That very ni 
vray eyes 
(they 


longed to h 


1d happy, 


voice made those vy for- 
get her: la up 


r k + 
took them 


to the places wher souls strugele 


with the E A few, 


Paul Blecker. 


(July, 


perhaps, understood that full meaning of 


her song: if there was one, it was well 


she was an actress and sang it. 
“T ’m damned,” growled a fellow in 
the pit, “if she a’n’t 


a good little thing : 
when the song was ended. There was 
not a soul in the house th: 


the same. Yet 


it did not think 
the girl turned fiercely 
towards the side-scenes, hearing it, and 


pitied herself at that, — that she, a wom- 
an, should stand before the public for 
them 


to examine and chatter over her 
soul and her history, and her very dress 
and shoes. jut that was gone in a 
-— 
| 


moment, and Lizzy laughed, 
ly now. Why, 
heart-warm t her there: 
laughed and cri 


G natural- 
they were real friends, 
when they 
d with her, she knew it. 
that 
d box, who brought 
+] 


} 1 } 
she Knew well: 


em a bou- 

7 alw Lys white 
flowers: and the ol an l ‘r yonder, 
The 
s earnest and health- 


] } 1..? } 
ul, every DOU, vrows, Who succeeds 


with the pretty, chubby-faced girls. 


=— 1 
girl’s thoug t now 
i 


° ye ° 1 , } 
hn discovering his reali Work. 


cored her song: when she 
looked up and balk l 


very CK rnin crimson. 


They en- 
began, she 
her 


had 


ac- 


. -_ 
I suddenly, 
h 


She 
‘A tawdry 
torn her stage- 


dress i “ags . h r. Then 


crew low : 


her tone 


There was ; y le j ist facing 


her 


thin 5 in cap an l | 


with \inty baby- 
ithe r of them 
ther was tying 


listened to Lizzy I 
the little fellow’ ioe as he 


hoisted it on 


Gurney, in her heart. “ Even 

ther, for so it seemed good in Thy sig 

A tawdry actress. 

at home yonder, « 

might have been. 

Gr y; well be love i, of the other house, 
full of hungry mouths she was feeding. 
Looking nore shar ply at Doctor Blecker 
while she sang, she saw Grey beside him, 
drawn back beh llar. Presently 
she saw her take the glass from her hus- 


o 
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band and le There was a 


in forward. 
red heat under her 


eyes: she had been 
pplauded Lizzy just the 
appiau 1 4IZZY ju nen, 


und 


crying. I) X) 
and Grey looked around frightened, 
then la oh ln rvously. 


as How 


' 


itiful she is! Do vou see ? 


rs. Sheppard, do you see ?” 
fan, and drawing heavy 


er seat constantly. 


deserve 
1”- 

People ay 
father this 
There wa 


thy and triumphant in the 


» cheery and heal- 


low tones. 


Even the ig mother looked up sud- 


denly from her bo and glan- 


ced at he ike a Christ- 
mas-son¢e. 


“ S] 


I de- 


before. 
But 


oy 

*, unsmil- 

ould see, too, a strange 

face a motherly, but a keen, 
harsh-ju 

. She 


ppard, “¢ I wish 


} : 1 
} 


we could ¢ ithe scenes. Can we ? 


1 want to talk to Lizzy this minute.” 
“ To tell 
Mrs. Sh 
Docto1 


angrily. 


is at the Devil’s work, 


pulled at his beard, 


and I let 

We don’t understand her.” 
“| think I do. God help her!” 
“We round when the song is 


ever,” said Grey 


** Suppose you her alone. 


will go 

gently. 
Lizzy, scanning their faces, scanning 
every face in pi boxes, discerned a 


} 


good will and wish on each. Something 


wholesome and sound in her heart re- 


ceived it, half afraid. 
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“‘T dgn’t know,” she thought. 

One of the windows was open, and out 


beyond the gas-light and smells of the 


: she could see a glimpse of far space, 
The c had 
her: he, 


If she 


a . | = 
with the eternal stars shining. 


} 1 ] 
been once a man who loved 


looking down, could see her 
had st 
there might have been a chance for her 


ond 


now. 


iyed at home, selfish and useless, 


I drew 


Her sone was ended; as she 
: 


k, she glanced up again through the 
h air. 
They were curious words the soul of 
ried out to God in that dumb 
nt:—“ Even as the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to 
ister, and to give hi ransom 
for many.” a new 
eeli e that 
never ke 


An a 


bravely 


holds 


well in 


her work 
and 


grasp, with her 


and her 
} 

alwa} 
God 


above. And it may be, that, when her 


Ss On a grave, 


as one might say, and very near 


work is nearer d ne, and she comes clos- 


er to the land where all things are clear- 


last in their real laws, she 


that 


ly seen at 
faces of those who 
kindly for her, and of 


will know the 


loved 


whatever happiness has been given to 


her wait 


them they will not deem her quite un- 
worthy. 

Perhaps they have turned Lizzy out 
But her 


world’s Christ, they 


of the church. I do not know. 


Friend, the could 
not make dead to her by shutting him 


He 


irding sepulchre 


up in formula or church. never 


was dead. From the 


he passed to Ss the spirits long in 
prison; and from the visible church 
now he lives and works out from every 
soul that has learned, like Lizzy, the 
truths of life, — to love, to succor, to re- 


nounce. 
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BY THE RIVER. 
I. 


In the beautiful greenwood’s charméd light, 
And down through the meadows wide and bright, 
Deep in the silence, and smooth in the gleam, 


For ever and ever flows the stream. 


Where the mandrakes grow, and the pale, thin grass 
=) I ’ 5 

The airy scarf of the woodland weaves, 

By dim, enchanted paths I pass, 


Crushing the twigs and the last year’s leaves. 


Over the wave, by the crystal brink, 
A kingfisher sits on a low, dead limb : 
He is always sitting there, I think, — 
And another, within the crystal brink, 
Is always looking up at him. 


I know where an old tree leans across 
From bank to bank, an ancient tree, 
Quaintly cushioned with curious moss, 

A bridge for the cool wood-nymphs and me : 
Half seen they flit, while here I sit 


By the magical water, watching it. 


In its bosom swims the fair phantasm 
Of a subterraneous azure chasm, 
So soft and clear, you would say the stream 


Was dreaming of heaven a visible dream. 


Where the noontide basks, and its warm rays tint 
The nettles and clover and scented mint, 

And the crinkled airs, that curl and quiver, 

Drop their wreaths in the mirroring river, — 
Under the shaggy magnificent drapery 

Of many a wild-woven native grapery, — 

By ivy-bowers, and banks of violets, 

And golden hillocks, and emerald islets, 

Along its sinuous shining bed, 


In sheets of splendor it lies outspread. 


In the twilight stillness and solitude 


Of green caves roofed by the brooding wood, 


Where the woodbine swings, and beneath the trailing 


Sprays of the queenly elm-tree sailing, — 

By ribbed and wave-worn ledges shimmering, 
Gilding the rocks with a rippled glimmering, 
All pictured over in shade and sun, 

The wavering silken waters run. 
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Upon this mossy trunk I sit, 

Over the river, watching it. 

A shadowed face peers up at me ; 

And another tree in the chasm I see, 
Clinging above the abyss it spans ; 

The broad boughs curve their spreading fans, 
From side to side, in the nether air ; 

And phantom birds in the phantom branches 
Mimic the birds above ; and there, 

Oh! far below, solemn and slow, 

The white clouds roll the crumbling snow 
Of ever-pendulous avalanches, 

Till the brain grows giddy, gazing through 
Their wild, wide rifts of bottomless blue. 


IL. 


THROvGH the river, and through the rifts 
Of the sundered earth I gaze, 

While Thought on dreamy pinion drifts, 
Over cerulean bays, 

Into the deep ethereal sea 


Of her own serene eternity. 


Transfigured by my trancéd eye, 

Wood and meadow, and stream and sky, 
Like vistas of a vision lie : 

THe Wor -p is the River that flickers by. 


Its skies are the blue-arched centuries ; 
And its forms are the transient images 
Flung on the flowing film of Time 


By the steadfast shores of a fadeless clime. 


As yonder wave-side willows grow, 
Substance above, and shadow below, 
The golden slopes of that upper sphere 
Hang their imperfect landscapes here. 


Fast by the Tree of Life, which shoots 
Duplicate forms from self-same roots, 
Under the fringes of Paradise, 

The crystal brim of the River lies. 


There are banks of Peace, whose lilies pure 


Paint on the wave their portraiture ; 

And many a holy influence, 

That climbs to God like the breath of prayer, 
Creeps quivering into the glass of sense, 

To bless the immortals mirrored there. 


Through realms of Poesy, whose white cliffs 
Cloud its deeps with their hieroglyphs, 
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Alpine fantasies heaped and wrought 
At will by the frolicsome winds of Thought, — 
By shores of Beauty, whose colors pass 


Faintly into the misty glass, — 


By hills of Truth, whose glories show 


Distorted, broken, and dimmed, as we know, — 


Kissed by the tremulous long green tress 


Of the glistening tree of Happiness, 


Which ever our aching grasp eludes 


With sweet illusive similitudes, — 


All pictured over in shade and gleam, 


For ever and ever runs the Stream. 


The orb that burns in the rifts of space 


Is the adumbration of God’s 


Face. 


My Soul leans over the murmuring flow, 


And I am the image it sees below. 


THE 


BreFore entering upon a sketch of the 
growth of the European Continent from 
the earliest times until it reached its pres- 
ent dimensions and outlines, I will say 
something of “continents in 
general, connecting these remarks with 
words 

| 


reolorl 


a few respecting 


some although 


in constant use, 


clearly defined. I will explain, 


outset, the meaning I attach to them an 

the sense in which I use them, that there 
may be no misunderstanding between me 
and my readers on this point. The words 
Age, Ep ( h, Period, Formation, may be 
found on almost every page of any mod- 
ern work on geology; but if we sift the 
matter carefully, we shall find that there 
is a great uncertainty as to the signifi- 
cance of these terms, and that scarcely 
any two geologists use them in the same 
Indeed, I shall not be held blame- 


less in this respect myself; for, on looking 


sense. 


over preceding articles, I find that I have, 
from old habit, used somewhat indiscrim- 
inately names which should have a per- 
fectly definite and invariable meaning. 


GROWTH OF 


CONTINENTS. 


As kone as zoulogical nomenclature was 
uncontrolled by any principle, the same 
vagueness and indecision prevailed here 
also. The words Genus, Order, Class, as 
well as those applied to the most compre- 
hensive division of all in the animal king- 
= 


dom, the primary branches or types, were 
used indiscriminately, and often allowed 
to include under one name animals differ- 
ing essentially in their structural charac- 
ter. It is only since it has been found 
that all these groups are susceptible cf 
limitation, according to distinct categories 
of structure, that our nomenclature has 
assumed a more precise and definite sig- 
nificance. Even now there is still some 
inconsistency among zodlogists as to the 
use of special terms, arising from their 
individual differences in appreciating 
structural features; but I believe it to 
be, nevertheless, true, that genera, or- 
ders, classes, ete., are not merely larger 
or smaller groups of the same kind, but 
are really based upon distinct categories 
of structure. As soon as such a principle 
is admitted in geology, and investigators 


recognize certain physical and organic 
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conditions, more or less general in their 
action, as characteristic of all those chap- 
ters in geological history designated as 
Ages, Epochs, Periods, Formations, etc., 
all vagueness will vanish from the scien- 
tific nomenclature of this department al- 
so, and there will be no hesitation as to 
the use of words for which we shall then 
have a positive, definite meaning. 

Althouch the fivefold division of Wer- 
ner, by which he separated the rocks in- 
to Primitive, Transition, Secondary, Al- 
luvial, and Volcanic, proved to be based 
on a partial misapprehension of the na- 
ture of the earth-crust, yet it led to their 
subsequent division into the three great 
groups now known as the Primary, or 
Paleozoic, as they are sometimes called, 
because here are found the first organic 
remains, the Secondary, and the Tertia- 
ry. I have said in a previous article 
that the general unity of character pre- 
vailing throughout these three divisions, 
so that, taken from the broadest point of 
view, each one seems a unit in time, jus- 
tifies the application to them of that term, 
Age, by which we distinguish in human 
history those periods marked throughout 
by one prevailing tendency ;—as we say 
the age of Egyptian or Greek or Roman 
civilization, — the age of stone or iron or 
bronze. be lieve that this division of re- 
ological history into these great sections 
or chapters is founded upon a recognition 
of the general features by which they 
are characterized. 

Passing over the time when the first 
stratified deposits were accumulated un- 
der a universal ocean in which neither 
animals nor plants existed, there was an 
age in the physical history of the world 
when the lands consisted of low islands, 
— when neither great depths nor lofty 
the of the 
earth,—when both the animal and vege- 


heights diversified surface 
table creation, however numerous, was in- 
ferior to the later ones, and comparative- 
ly uniform in character,— when marine 
Cryptogams were the highest plants, and 
And 


this broad statement holds good for the 


Fishes were the highest animals. 


whole of that time, even though it was 
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not without its minor changes, its new 
forms of animal and vegetable life, its va- 
riations of level, its upheavals and sub- 
sidences; for, nevertheless, through its 
whole duration, it was the age of low 


detached lands, — it was the age of Cryp- 


togams, — it was the age of Fishes. From 
its beginning to its close, no higher type 
in the animal kingdom, no loftier group 
in the vegetable world, made its appear- 
ance. 

There was an age in the physical his- 
tory of the world when the patches of 
land already raised above the water be- 
came so united as to form large islands ; 
and though the aspect of the earth retain- 
ed its insular character, yet the size of the 
islands, their tendency to coalesce by the 
addition of constantly increasing depos- 
its, and thus to spread into wider ex- 
panses of dry land, marked the advance 
This 


extension of the dry land was brought 


toward the formation of continents. 
about not only by the gradual accumu- 
lation of materials, but also by the up- 
heaval of large tracts of 


stratified de- 


posits; for, though the loftiest mountain- 
chains did not yet exist, ranges like those 
of the Allechanies and the 


to this division 


Jura belong 
of he world’s history. 
During this time, the general character 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
was higher than during the previous age. 
Reptiles, many and various, gigantic in 
size, curious in form, some of them re- 
calling the structure of fishes, others an- 
ticipating birdlike features, gave a new 
character to the animal world, while in 
the vegetable world the reign of the aquat- 
ic Cryptogams was over, and terrestri- 
al Cryptogams, and, later, Gymnosperms 
and Monocotyledonous trees, clothed the 
earth with foliage. Such was the char- 
acter of this second age from its opening 
to its close; and though there are indica- 
tions, that, before it was wholly past, some 
low, inferior Mammalian types of the 
Marsupial kind were introduced,* and 


*T say nothing of the traces of Birds in 
the Secondary deposits, because the so-called 
bird-tracks seem to me of very doubtful char- 
acter; and it is also my opinion that the re 
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also a few Dicotyledonous plants, yet they 
were not numerous or striking enough 
to change the general aspect of the or- 
ganic world. This age was throughout, 
in its physical formation, the age of 
large continental islands ; while in its or- 
ganic character it was the age of Reptiles 
as the highest animal type, and of Gym- 
nosperms and Monocotyledonous plants 
as the highest vegetable groups. 

There was an age in the physical his- 
tory of the world when great ranges of 
mountains bound together in everlast- 
ing chains the islands which had already 
grown to continental dimensions,—when 
wide tracts of land, hitherto insular in 
character, became soldered into one by 
the upheaval of Plutonic masses which 
stretched across them all and riveted 
them forever with bolts of granite, of por- 
Thus did the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes bind together 
North and South America ; the Pyrenees 
united Spain to France ; the Alps, the 
Caucasus, and the Himalayas bound Eu- 
rope to Asia. 


phyry, and of basalt. 


The class of Mammalia 

head of the animal 

kingdom ; huge quadrupeds possessed 
8 ; 1 I J 


were now at the 
the earth, and dwelt in forests character- 
ized by plants of a higher order than any 
preceding ones, — the Beeches, Birches, 
Maples, Oaks, and Poplars of the Tertia- 
ries. But though the continents had as- 
sumed their permanent outlines, exten- 
sive tracts of land still remained covered 
with ocean. Inland seas, sheets of water 
like the Mediterranean, so unique in our 
world, were then numerous. Physically 
speaking, this was the age of continents 
broken by large inland seas; while in the 
organic world it was the age of Mamma- 
lia among animals, and of extensive Di- 
Ina 
certain sense it was the age of completion, 


cotyledonous forests among plants. 


—the one which ushered in the crowning 
work of creation. 

mains of a feathered animal recently found in 
the Solenhofen 
believed to be a bird by some naturalists, do 
not belong to a genuine bird, but to one of 
those synthetic types before alluded to, in 
which reptilian structure is combined with 
certain birdlike features. 


lithographic limestone, and 
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There was an age in the physical his- 
tory of the world (it is in its infancy still) 
when Man, with the animals and plants 
that were to accompany him, was intro- 
duced upon the globe, which had ac- 
quired all its modern characters. At 
last the continents were redeemed from 
the water, and all the earth was given to 
this new being for his home. Among 
all the types born into the animal king- 
dom before, there had never been one 
to which positive limits had not been set 
by a law of geographical distribution ab- 
solutely impassable to all. For Man alone 
those boundaries were removed. He, with 
the domestic animals and plants which 
were to be the companions of all his pil- 
grimages, could wander over the whole 
earth and choose his home. Placed at 
the head of creation, gifted with intel- 
lect to make both animals and plants 
subservient to his destinies, his introduc- 
tion upon the earth marks the last great 
division in the history of our planet. To 
designate these great divisions in time, I 
would urge, for the reasons above stat- 
ed, that the term which is indeed often, 
though not invariably, applied to them, 
be exclusively adopted,—that of the Ages 
of Nature. 

But these Ages are themselves suscep- 
tible of subdivisions, which should also 
What is the na- 
ture of these subdivisions? They are 
all connected with sudden physical chan- 


be accurately defined. 


ges in the earth’s surface, more or less 
limited in their action, these changes be- 
ing themselves related to important al- 
terations in the organic world. Although 
I have stated that one general character 
prevailed during each of the Ages, yet 
there was nevertheless a constant progres- 
sive action running through them all, and 
at various intervals both the organic and 
the physical world received a sudden im- 
pulse in consequence of marked and vio- 
lent changes in the earth-crust, bring- 
ing up new elevations, while at the same 
time the existing animal creation was 
brought to a close, and a new set of be- 
ings was introduced. These changes are 
not yet accurately defined in America, 
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because the age of her mountains is not 
known with sufficient accuracy ; but their 
limits have been very extensively traced 
in Europe, and this coincidence of the 
various upheavals with the introduction 
of a new population differing entirely 
from the preceding one has been demon- 
strated so clearly that it may be con- 
What 


name, then, is most appropriate for the 


sidered as an ascertained law. 


divisions thus marked by sudden and vio- 
lent changes? It seems to me, from 
their generally accepted meaning, that 
the word Epoch or Era, both of which 
have been widely, though indiscriminate- 
ly, used in geology, is especially appli- 
cable here. In their common use, they 


imply a condition of things determined 


by some decisive event. In speaking of 
- 


human affairs, we say, ‘‘ It was an epoch 
or an era in history,” — or in a more limit- 
ed sense, “ It was an epoch in the life of 


such or such a man.” It at once con- 
veys the idea of an important change 
connected with or brought about by 
Such 


those divisions in the history of the earth 


some striking occurrence. were 
when a violent convulsion in the surface 
of the globe and a change in its inhabi- 
tants ushered in a new aspect of things. 
I have said that we owe to Elie de 
Beaumont the disc overy of this connec- 
tion between the successive upheavals and 
the different sets of animals and plants 
which have followed each other on the 
globe. We have seen in the preceding 
article upon the formation of mountains, 
that the dislocations thus produced show 
the interruptions between successive de- 
posits: as, tor instance, where certain stra- 
ta are raised upon the sides of a moun- 
tain, while other strata rest unconform- 
ably, as it is called, above them at its 
base, —this term, unconformable, signify- 
ing merely that the two sets of strata are 
placed at an entirely different angle, 
and must therefore belong to two dis- 
tinct sets of deposits. But there are two 
series of geological facts connected with 
this result which are often confounded, 
though they arise from very different 


causes. One is that described above, in 
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which a certain series of beds having 
been raised out of their natural horizon- 
tal position, another series has been de- 
posited upon them, thus resting uncon- 
formably above. The other is where, one 
set of beds having been deposited over 
any given region, at a later time, in con- 
sequence of a recession of the sea-shore, 
for instance, or of some other gradual 
disturbance of the surface, the next set 
of beds accumulated above them cov- 
er a somewhat different area, and are 
therefore not conformable with the first, 
This differ- 


ence, however slight, is sufficient to show 


though parallel with them. 


that some shifting of the ground on which 
they were accumulated must have taken 
place between the two series of deposits. 

This distinction must not be confound- 
ed with that made by Elie de Beaumont : 
we owe it to D’ Orbigny, who first pointed 
out the importance of distinguishing the 
dislocations produced by gradual move- 
ments of the earth from those caused by 
mountain-upheavals. The former are 
much more numerous than the latter, 
and in every epoch geologists have dis- 
tinguished a number of such changes in 
the surface of the earth, accompanied 
by the introduction of a new set of ani- 
mals, though the changes in the organic 
world are not so striking as those which 
coincide with the mountain - upheavals. 
Still, to the eye of the geologist they are 
quite as distinct, though less evident to 
the ordinary observer. To these divis- 
ions it seems to me that the name of Pe- 
riod is rightly applied, because they seem 
to have been brought about by the steady 
action of time, and by gradual changes, 
rather than by any sudden or violent con- 
vulsion. 

It was my good fortune to be in some 
degree connected with the investigations 
respecting the limitation of Periods, for 
which the geology of Switzerland afford- 
ed peculiar facilities. My early home 
was near the foot of the Jura, where I 
constantly faced its rounded domes and 
the slope by which they gently descend 
I have 
heard it said that there is something 


to the plain of Switzerland. 
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monotonous in the continuous undula- 


tions of this range, so different from the 
opposite one of the Alps But I think it 
is only by contrast that it seems wanting 
in vigor and picturesqueness; and those 
who live in its neighborhood become very 
much attached to the more peaceful char- 
acter of its scenery. Perhaps my readers 
will pardon the digression, if I interrupt 


il discussion for a moment, to 


> though it be 


our geologi 
offer them a word of advice 
‘alled for. I have 


friends who were intending to go to 


un often been asked 


by 


Europe what is the most favorable time 


vest road to 
at 


the finest impression of the mountains. 


in the day and the | enter 


Switzerland in order to have once 


My answer is always, — Enter it in the 


afternoon over the Jura. If you are 


ight, 
soft afternoons that sometimes show the 


fortunate, and have one of the | 


Alps in their full beauty, as you descend 
the slope of the Jura, from which you 
command the whole panorama of the op- 
posite range, you may see, as the day 
dies, the last shadow pass with strange 
rapidity from peak to peak of the Alpine 
summits. The passage is so rapid, so 
sudden, as the shadow vanishes from one 
height and appears on the next, that it 
seems like the step of some living spirit 
of the 


sinks, it sheds a brilliant glow across 


mountains. Then, as the sun 
them, and upon that follows — strangest 
effect of all—a sudden pallor, an ashy 
paleness on the mountains, that has a 
ghastly, chilly look. But this is not their 
last aspect: after the sun has vanished 
out of sight, in place of the glory of his 
departure, and of the corpse-like pallor 
which succeeded it, there spreads over 
the blush 
gradually into the night. These chang- 


mountains a faint that dies 
es —the glory, the death, the soft suc- 
ceeding life — really seem like something 


While, 


however, I counsel my friends to see the 


that has a spiritual existence. 


Alps for the first time in the afternoon, 
if possible, I do not promise them that 
the hour will bring with it such a scene 
as I have tried to describe. Perfect sun- 
sets are rare in any land ; but, neverthe- 
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less, I would advise travellers to choose 
the latter half of the day and a road over 
the Jura for their entrance into Switzer- 
land.* 

It was from the Jura itself that one of 


pochs in the 


the great { | 


history of the 


received its name. It was in a 


ep gorge of the Jura, that, more than 

a century ago, Leopold von Buch 
first peres ived the mode of formation of 
mountains; and it was at the foot of the 
Jura, in the neighborhood of Neufchatel, 


that the investigations were made which 


first led to the recognition of the changes 
As I shall 


have occasion hereafter to enter into this 


connected with the Periods. 


will only allude 


In 


so doing I am anticipating the true 


subject more at k neth, I 


briefly here to the circumstances. 
geological order, because I must treat 
of the Jurassic and Cretaceous deposits, 
which are still far in advance of us; but 
as it was by the study of these deposits 
of the Periods, 


as I have defined them above, was first 


that the circumscription 


ascertained, I must allude to them in this 
connection. 

Facing the range of the Jura from the 
Lake of 
but one uninterrupted slope by which it 
nds lt 


will, however, be noticed by the most 


Neufchatel, there seems to be 


desce to the shore of the lake. 


careless observer that this slope is divid- 
ed by the difference in vegetation into 


two strongly marked bands of color: 


the lower and more gradual descent be- 

* The two most imposing views of the Alps 
of Latourne, on the 
lier to Neufchatel, 


on the rc 


from the Jura are tliose 


road from Ponta and of St 
id from Lons le Saulnier to 
Nyon; the next best is to be had above Bou- 


Very 


Cergues, 


jean, on the road from Basle to Bienne. 
extensive views may be obtained f 
the summits in the southern rat 
amo! 
the Chasseral 


above N 


con, the Suchet above Orbe, the Mont Tendre 


1¢ which the Weissenstein above Sole: 


above Bienne, the Chanmont 


sufchatel, the Chasseron above Gran- 


or the Noirmont above Morges, and the Dole 
of 
these pointe Chaumont is unquestionably to be 


ebeve Nyon, are the most frequented. all 
preferred, as it commands at the same time an 
equally extensive view of the Bernese Alps 
and the Mont Blanc range. 
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ing of a en, while th yper 


i 


portion is covered by the deeper hue of 


the forest-trees, the Beeches, Birches, 


Maples, etc., above which come the Pines. 


When the 


this marked division along the whole side 


vegetation is fully expanded, 


into two broad bands of 


range 


s°_ 3 


the lighter below and the darker 


The light- 
er band represents the cultivated portion 


of the slope, the vineyards, the farms, 


above, becomes very striking. 


the orchards, covering the gentler, more 
the 


whole of this cultivated tract, stretching 


gradual part of the descent; and 
a hundred miles east and west, belongs to 
the Cretaceou 


» } 
of the range, where 


epoch. The upper slope 
| 1e forest-growth 


comes in, is Ju 
you do not, as I h 


differencs 


» point a 

but with a 
Jurassic strata, 
sharper 


and are | i I sath 


which descent, 
= 

them. 
nstances in whi 
hs is most direc 


ion, fre 


Switz 
thous: 


arose 

inclose that inlan 
ally to be filled up | 
mulations, and transformed into the fer- 
tile plain which 


Juré 


for a moment transport himself in imag- 


now lies between the 


and the Alps. If the reader will 


ination to the time when the southern 
side of the Jurassic range sloped direct- 


th 


ly down to the ocean, he will easily un- 
derstand how this second series of depos- 
its was collected at its base 


i , aS materials 
are collected now along any sea-shore. 
They must, of course, have been accumu- 
lated horizontally, since no loose mate- 


rials could keep their place even at so 


of Continents. 


ded 
4é 


noderate an angle as that of the pres- 
ent lower slope of the range; but we 
shall see hereafter that there were many 
subsequent perturbations of this region, 
and that these Cretaceous deposits, after 
they had become consolidated, were rais- 
ed by later upheavals from their original 
position to that which they now o 

on the lower slope of the Jura, resti 
immediately, but in geological langua; 
unconformably, against it. 

joining wood-cuts are merely theoretical, 
showing by lines the past and the pres- 
ent relation of these deposits; but they 
may assist the reader to understand my 
meaning. 


Figure 1 represents the Jura before 
the Alps were raised, with the Cretace- 
ous deposits accumulating beneath the 
The line marked S in- 


dicates the ocean-level ; the letter c, the 


sea at its base. 


Cretaceous deposits ; the letter J the 
Jurassic strata, lifted on the side of the 
mountain. 


Figure 2 represents the Jura at the 
present time, when the later upheavals 
have lifted the Jurassic strata to a sharp 
th« Cretac sa | iS d - 


posits, now raised and forming the 


er inclination with 
slope of the mountain, at 
which is the Lake of Neufchatel. 
Although this change of inclination 
is hardly perceptible, as one looks up 
against the face of the Jura range, there 
is a transverse cut across it which seems 
intended to give us a diagram of its in- 
structur Behind the city of 


t 


ternal 
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Neufchatel rises the mountain of Chau- 
mont, so called from its bald head, for 
neither tree nor shrub grows on its sum- 
mit. Straight through this mountain, from 
its northern to its southern side, there is 
a natural road, formed by a split in the 
In this 


transverse cut, which forms one of the 


mountain from top to bottom. 


most romantic and picturesque gorges 
leading into the heart of the Jura range, 
you get a profile view of the change in 
the inclination of the strata, and can easi- 
ly distinguish the point of juncture be- 
tween the two sets of deposits. But even 
after this dislocation of strata had been 
perceived, it was not known that it indi- 
cated the commencement of a new epoch, 
and it is here that my own share in the 
work, such as it is, belongs. Accustomed 
as a boy to ramble about in the beautiful 
gorges and valleys of the Jura, and in 
riper years, as my interest in science in- 
creased, to study its formation with closer 
attention, this difference in the inclina- 
tion of the slope had not escaped my ob- 
I was, however, still more at- 
tracted by the fossils it contained than 


servation. 


by its geological character: and, indeed, 
there is no better locality for the study of 
extinct forms of life than the Jura. In 
all its breaks and ravines, wherever the 
inner surface of the rock is exposed, it is 
and 40 take a 
handful of soil from the road-side is often 
to gather a handful of shells. 


fall of organic remains ; 


It is actu- 
ally built of the remains of animals, and 
there are no coral reefs in existing seas 
presenting a better opportunity for study 
to the naturalist than the coral reefs of the 
Jura. 
with the fossils of the Jura, it occurred 


Being already tolerably familiar 


to me to compare those of the upper and 
lower slope; and to my surprise I found 
that they were everywhere different, and 
that those of the lower slope were invari- 
ably Cretaceous in character, while those 
of the upper slope were Jurassic. In the 
course of this investigation I discovered 
three periods in the Cretaceous and four 
in the Jurassic epoch, all characterized 
by different fossils. This led to a more 
thorough investigation of the different 


¥ 
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sets of strata, resulting in the establish- 
ment by D’Orbigny of a still greater 
number of periods, marked by the suc- 
cessive deposits of the Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous seas, all of which contained dif- 
ferent organic remains. The attention 
of geologists being once turned in this 
direction, the other epochs were studied 
with the same view, and all were found 
to be susceptible of division into a great- 
er or less number of such periods. 

I have dwelt at greater length on the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous divisions, because 
I believe that we have in the relation of 
these two epochs, as well as in that of 
the Cretaceous epoch with the Tertiary 
immediately following it, facts which are 
very important in their bearing on cer- 
tain questions, now loudly discussed, not 
only by scientific men, but by all who are 
interested in the mode of origin of ani- 
mals. Certainly, in the inland seas of 
the Cretaceous and subsequent Tertiary 
times, where we can trace in the same 
sheet of water not only the different se- 
ries of deposits belonging to two succes- 
sive epochs in immediate juxtaposition, 
but those belonging to all the periods in- 
cluded within these epochs, with the or- 
ganic remains contained in each,—there, 
if anywhere, we should be able to trace 
the transition-types by which one set of 
animals is said to have been developed 
out of the preceding. We hear a great 
deal of the interruption in geological de- 
posits, of long intervals, the record of 
which has vanished, and which may con- 
tain those intermediate links for which 
we vainly seek. But here there is no 
such gap in the evidence. In the very 
same sheets of water, covering limited 
areas, we have the successive series of 
deposits containing the remains of ani- 
mals which continue perfectly unchanged 
Ils, and then, with a 
more or less violent shifting of the sur- 


during long interva 


face,* traceable by the consequent dis- 
cordance of the strata, is introduced an 
entirely new set of animals, differing as 

* I use surface often in its geological signifi- 
cance, meaning earth-crust, and applied to sea- 
bottom as well as to dry land. 
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much from those immediately preceding 
them as do those of the present period 
from the old Creation, (our predecessors, 
but not our ancestors,) traced by Cuvier 
in the Tertiary deposits underlying those 

Age of Man Present. 
Pliocene 


Tertiary Age: : 
Miocene 


Age of Mammalia 


( Cretaceo 


| Jurassic 
Secondary Age: 


. : Triassic 
Age of Reptiles 


Eocene . 


| Permian 


- 


é 
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of our own geological age. I subjoin 
here a tabular view giving the Epochs in 
their relation to the Ages, and indicating, 
at least approximately, the number of 


Periods contained in each Epoch. 


with at least twelve Periods. 


us ; , 
with about twenty Periods. 


with eight or nine Periods. 


\ Carboniferous 


Paleozoic or Primary Age: 
Age of Fishes . Silurian 
It will be noticed by those who have 

any knowledge of geological divisions, 

that in this diagram I consider the Car- 
boniferous epoch as forming a part of the 

Secondary age. Some geologists have 

been inclined, from the marked and pe- 

culiar character of its vegetation, to set 
it apart as forming in itself a distinct ge- 
ological age, while others have united it 
with the Paleozoic age. For many years 
I myself adopted the latter of these two 
views, and associated the Carboniferous 
epoch with the Paleozoic age. But it is 
the misfortune of progress that one is 
forced not only to unlearn a great deal, 
but, if one has been in the habit of com- 
municating his ideas to others, to destroy 
much of his own work. I now find my- 
self in this predicament ; and after teach- 
ing my students for years that the Car- 
boniferous epoch belongs to the Paleo- 
zoic or Primary age, I am convinced — 
and this conviction grows upon me con- 
stantly as I free myself from old prepos- 
sessions and bias on the subject — that 
with the Carboniferous epoch we have 


the opening of the Secondary age in the 


history of the world. A more intimate 
acquaintance with organic remains has 
shown me that there is a closer relation 
between the character of the animal and 
vegetable world of the Carboniferous ep- 
och, as compared with that of the Per- 
mian and Triassic epochs, than between 
that of the Carboniferous epoch and any 
preceding one. Neither do I see any 


Devonian 


with ten or twelve Periods. 


. . . 
. . . ) 
ae 
reason for separating it from the others 
as a distinct age. The plants as well as 
the animals of the two subsequent epochs 
seem to me to show, on the contrary, 
the same pervading character, indicating 
that the Carboniferous epoch makes an 
integral part of that great division which 
I have characterized as the Secondary 
age. 

Within the Periods there is a still more 
limited kind of geological division, found- 
ed upon the special character of local de- 
posits. These I would call geological 
Formations, indicating concrete local de- 
posits, having no cosmic character, but 
circumscribed within comparatively nar- 
row areas, as distinguished from the other 
terms, Ages, Epochs, Periods, which have 
a more universal meaning, and are, as it 
were, cosmopolitan in their application. 
Let me illustrate my meaning by some 
The ac- 
cumulations along the coast of Florida 
are composed chiefly of coral sand, mix- 


formations of the present time. 


ed of course with the remains of the an- 
imals belonging to that locality; those 
along the coast of the Southern States 
consist principally of loam, which the 
rivers bring down from their swamps 
and low, muddy grounds; those upon the 
shores of the Middle States are made up 
of clay from the disintegration of the east- 
ern slopes of the Alleghanies; while those 
farther north, along our own coast, are 
mostly formed of sand from the New- 


England granites. Such deposits are the 
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local work of one period, containing the 
organic remains belonging to the time and 
place. From the geological point of view, 
I would call them Formations; from the 
naturalist’s point of view, I would call 
them Zoological Provinces. 

Of course, in urging the application of 
these names, I do not intend to assume 
any dictatorship in the matter of geologi- 
cal nomenclature. But I do feel very 
strongly the confusion arising from an in- 
discriminate use of terms, and that, what- 
ever names be selected as most appropri- 
ate or descriptive for these divisions, ge- 
ologists should agree to use them in the 
same sense. 

There is one other geological term, be- 
queathed to us by a great authority, and 
which cannot be changed for the better: 
I mean that of Geological Horizon, ap- 


1 
Ww hole 


plied by Humboldt to the 


of any one geological division, — as, for 


extent 


instance, the Silurian horizon, including 
the whole extent of the Silurian epoch. 


| 
he 
It indicates one level in 


time, as the 
horizon which limits our view indicates 
the 


which we stand in space. 


farthest extension of the plain on 


We left America at 


Carboniferous epoch, when the central 


the close of the 


part of the United States was already 
Let 


@ glance at Europe in those early days, 


raised above the water. us now give 


and see how far her physical history has 
W hat 


loom up for us out of the 


advanced. European countries 


Azoie sea, cor- 
responding in time and character to the 
first defined the 
United States ? 


and 


low range of hills which 
northern boundary of the 
did the 
epochs add to these earlie 
Old World ? 


we find the coal basins which show us the 


what Silurian Devonian 
st tracts of dry 
land in the and where do 


sites of her Carboniferous forests ? Since 
the relation between the ¢ po hs of com- 
parative tranquillity and the successive 
upheavals has been so carefully traced in 
Europe, I will endeavor, while giving a 
sketch of that early European world, to 
point out, at the same time, the connec- 
tion of the different systems of upheaval 
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with the successive stratified deposits, 
without, however, entering into such de- 
tails as must necessarily become techni- 
cal and tedious. 

In the European ocean of the Azoic 
epoch we find five islands of considera- 
ble size. The largest of these is at the 
North. Scandinavia had even then almost 
her present outlines; for Norway, Swe- 
den, Finland, and Lapland, all of which 
are chiefly granitic in character, were 
Be- 
tween Sweden and Norway, there is, 


however, still a large tract of land under 


among the first lands to be raised. 


water, forming an extensive lake or a 
large inland sea in the heart of the coun- 
try. If the reader will take the trouble 
to look on any geological map of Europe, 
he will see an extensive patch of Silu- 
rian rock in the centre of Sweden and 
Norway. This represents that sheet of 
water gradually to be filled by the ac- 
cumulation of Silurian deposits and af- 
terwards raised by a later disturbance. 
There is another mass of land far to the 
this 


which we may designate as the Bohemian 


southeast of Scandinavian island, 


island, for it lies in the region now cabl- 


ed Bohemia, though it includes, also, a 
part of Saxony and Moravia. The north- 
west corner of France, that promontory 
which we now call Bretagne, with a part 
of Normandy adjoining it, formed an- 
other island; while to the southeast of it 


lay the central plateau of France. Great 


Britain was not forgotten in this early 
world ; for a part of the Scotch hills, 


Welsh 


elevation here and there in Ireland, al- 


some 


the mountains, and a small 
ready formed a little archipelago in that 
region. By a most careful analysis of 
the structure of the rocks in these an- 
cient patches of land, tracing all the dis- 
locations of strata, all the indications of 
any disturbance of the earth-crust what- 
soever, Elie de Beaumont has detected 
and classified four systems of upheavals, 
previous to the Silurian epoch, to which 
he refers these islands in the Azoic sea. 
IIe has named them the systems of La 
Vendée, of Finistere, of Longmynd, and 


of Morbihan. These names have, for 
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two corners. 
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nee it covers old Bure 
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rocks with 
are pa 


us 


trees 
hom 
to then 
one m 
into tl 
domestic 
Our 


move 


“ all the 


from the 


with me, of her marryin poor musician. 
What then? ‘To have one instrument 


more in her palace her marry her ld. feel 1e pe Y ever 


piano-forte,—or her violin, if she objects ittresses. » would not fall 
to a quadruped!” or degrade 
* You are as blind as Homer,” said his lf by “yil ver scullion. But 
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if she is 


lordly in 
already he is above her in ition, he 


looks up to | 


im as her ideal. Whatever 


we love is above self. We 


e 


in your sl 
your pri 

the 

signs of i 
before th 
* And 


e wo 


sadly I am cramp- 


my 


ventiona 


caus¢ 
music. me, 
it scarcely 
ly | 


101 
to it 


me 
I liste 
I am driven 


t 


on- 


gine, 


Llone 


express it u 
i 


dé 


>a few moments, 


back into ¢ te I into 1 
that I have allowed the 


to serve 


-emorse 


} 


glorious art of 


mu is a cup of 
tion.” 


“ You, Arnold, 
plause ?” said Carl. 


me " self-exalta- 


so unmoved by ap- 


“Tt is only an outside coldness,” an- 


2 


usician. 3 


g 


x . } . 
sweread I ats me, 
excites me, 


to 


*n I crow 


he flatteries of a princess 


and imitating train turn my head, 


Ine back, 0 cool me, 


d me witl 


1 


If one enjoys cool Fe 


Take tl 
spair as the rev 
She offers you by way of 
and pl 


iOV ip 
. } ‘ 
c commonpia ‘ec mor 


When n 


1\ 


to find 


] nd.” 


] 


ing to I 


answered 


C 


ng 
ent there; there is 
e heart in England as in Germany, 


less. You are 


said Carl. 


a child erying for the moon. 


It is not that,” “Vy 
You would 
You 


love you, you 


ou are 


have your cake and eat it too. 


want some one who shal 
alone, — who shall have no other thought 
but yours, no other dream than of you. 

If 
eoIn 

old 
But if 


, if we dre 


Yet you are jealous for your music. 


that is not loved as warnl 
to 
proverb, ‘ Love me, love my dog.’ 
h 


n 


vy. you } 


suspect your lover. he 


your dog is petted too mu: am 
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in last 

you a m 
lifted us i 
turned di 


! 


lowing vou fi 


we have 1 ec oO l.- ( les, Lady sutton 


went 
myse} 
In 1 
most 


vith 


ll of the music 
We are eady 
m fashionable life. 
, three volumes 
n us into the 


the domestic 


quarrs me ly healed, some still 


- . . ° . 
pending. t is easy to imagine of whom 


the world was composed that crowded 


the concerts of the celebrated musician. 


The Pendennises were there, and the ith i f’ met with 


’ 
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ion os the csan mi lis lif C1] “4 “at 1; 
LION, ad Lilt il l Is i thi tions, Gin- 
( I or with parior 
| 
d imy, po- 
‘acted manner, 


dl 


1008 paid 


ven more fabulous. 


] 


a lion than ever. 
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ing galop, back again Nothing unconventional 
Now it was dizzyi 


languishit 


the bu 


As he w 


I gr it, 1 ling it, he suddenly 
] ‘ +1 } 
ea mto har » al eI i n iled most earnest 
a won le rfl . - ‘was a 
wad ] . eo: 
suddenly al ! , iu S pier , as U it 
rath 1, ] . 1 
with flushed cheek, tle » oT tf 


ht from the heart. “ Arnold! 
eome back!” He hurried to the 


window, wondering if he were undez 
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’s young 
her eyes that night 
‘“*Mamma and papa think 
sounded of home and old times 
os 


did it sound to you, Laura ? 


Laura put her hands over her 


eyes in the dark, and said, dreamily, 
“Jt sounded to me like love-songs, 


sung by such a tender voice, out in the 
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ed to me like butterflies,” said 
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did not e 


When 


: , 
uund the 
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It was 


door opene | 


ENGLISH NAVAL POWEI 


WHat are the cor 


} 4 » 
properly enter into 
a people’s naval power ? 
4 


} of ] 4 +35 uv 
piace, ] "CTs a 


In the firs 
l question: Are the 
in any true 
habits, and training? Do they love the 
sea? Is it Have 


they that fertility of resources and ex- 


1. 3 } 
> tnemseives 


sense n their tastes, 


a home to them ? 


pedients which the emergencies of sea- 
life make so essential, and which can 
come only from a long and fearless fa- 


miliarity with old Ocean in all his as- 


AND 


morning 


rent rously lad 


rnold asked t 


ENGLISH COLONIES. 


, } 
ianas- 


as much on the 
when marshalled 
? This is a test ques- 
ion has not sailors, 
salt sea, then vain 

trong armaments. 
I am s ut the ordinary ex- 
planation of that naval superiority which 
England has generally maintained over 
France is the Cer- 


tainly never were there stouter ships than 


true explanation. 
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The ' 
in the end1 pOssess < i nd per 


1 
man on the 


a. Themen 
ien of Cape Ann, 
from 


; and bays of Maine 


ven 


10 swarm 


from their own ele- 
| planters of the South. 


ind naval strength go hand 


estimating the resour- 


1 
ower, the first question is, 


rs, — not men of the land, 
but men of the sea ? 


There is a second question, equally 


I 


¢ 


nh We ll- 
1 
have 
is to 

whic h 


] n they 


* many nue 


The fa 


itness 


wanted. « in the 
laritime gre rests 


not 
imply on the 


fact 


frail ships, but 1 


afloat a 
w hundred ther on 
hat England, 
I's End, is one 


wheth- 


clothing 
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ae — 
have been examined and dis 
almost every possible point of 
Probably every one has some ideas 


, Inore 
But 


° .: Pr 1. 
de rauion whic nis equally 


‘ss correct, concernin them. 

1 CONS 

ee . } 

wi h has received 
this country, whi 

been entirely overlooked. 

to which naval 


pendent upon a wise colo- 


defend one’ 
whatever mig 
portance, 

would be of |! 
use England had 
defend Lon l yn 


1 i 
do well to ab 


her distant 
strongholds, whi hav een won at 
kept with such 
id to do were to 
keep 
and New 


much, if 


of Boston harbor 
vould not matter 


port miles 


fifty 
from our ed against 
tion of our own ports 
f work of 
ction of commerce is as 
Commerce is the life-blood 
estroy that, and you de- 
and mans your fleets. 
you destroy what sup- 
and 
which is 
merce is to be protec 
not hug timi lly the shore. ; | 
boldly out to sea, and be wherever com- 
merce is. he 
Atlantic. 
over that p 


the Mediterra 


they must vi 


They must range t 


They must 


ply to 1 
home of commerce 
Doubling the Cape, 
part of the afflu- 


broad Pacific. With 


restless enc rey they must plough every 


ent East and of the 


sea and exp! 


i 


e every water where the 
hope of honest : uin may entice the busy 
merchantma 

See what new an 1g conditions 


A ship, 


however stanch, has her points of posi- 
} I 


are imposed upon naval power. 


tive weakness. She can carry only a 
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] ny ither of t fs 
uppity either Ol stores or of am- 
a: Sr? Ye ‘ 
munition. » is liable, like everything 


else of human construction, to accidents 


of too serious a nature to be repaired on 
ship-board. If, 


now, from any reas 


‘s of storm or 


nt provisions, she is di 
| 


»ndly port be near, 
of war no ports but our own a 
friendly, — then her effici 
And this difficulty iner 
iat modern science adds 
her might. The old galley, which three 
thousand years ago, propel 


pell 
dred strong oarsmen, swept t 


a hun- 
the Great Sea, was a poor thir 
compared with a modern 
whose bosom beats a power 
as the elements. But its effici 9 

as it was, was not likely to be impaired 
It had no furnace to feed, no ma hinery 
to watch, only the rude wants of rude 
men to supply, and rough oars to replace. 
A sailing ship, dependent upon the un- 
certain breeze, liable to be 
] 


ner 


driven from 
course by storms or to be detained by 
calms, gives no such impression of power 
as a steamship, mistress of her own move- 


ments, scorning the control of the ele- 
ments, and keeping straight on to her des- 


tination in storm and calm alike. But 
The 


h inces of 


in some respects the weak is strong. 

ip is equal to most of the 
a sea-experience. If the spar break, it 
can be replaced. If the storm rend the 
s to ribbons, there are skilful hands 
which can find or make new ones. But 
the steamer has inexorable limitations. 


l, if there be 


Break her machinery, anc 
no friendly dock open to rect ive her, she 
is reduced at once to a sailing ship, and 


Nor 


accidents to cause 


cenerally a poor one, too. need 


you suppose this loss 


of efficiency. The mode of propulsion 
The 1 
ie walk 


depended upon the stalwart arms of its 


° 1: 
Impiues 
i 


brevity of power. 


crew, and they were as likely to be strong 
to-morrow as to-day, and mn 
to-morrow. The ship puts her trust ir 


her white sails and in the free winds 


of heaven, which, however 


never absolutely fa 


may be, 
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steamer must carry in her own hold that 
upon which she feeds. You can reckon 
in weeks, yes, in days, the time when, 
unless her stock be renewed, her pt cul- 
iar power will be lost 

’ 


What a tremendous limi ! 


ation this is! 
A passenger - boat, whose engines move 
with the utmost possible economy, hav- 
ing no cargo but the food of her inmates, 
will carry only coal enough for thirty- 
This 


The majo ity cannot 


three or -four days’ consumption. 
is the maximum. 


carry 


twenty-five days’ supply. And 


when we add the armam and 


unniue- 


nition, and all that goes to make up a 


well-furnished ship, you cannot depend 


upon carrying twenty days’ supply. Put 


now, in time of war with a great mari- 
time power, your ship where she would 


Indies, and 


close against her the ports of the 


be most wanted, in the East 
civiliz- 
r she 


ed world, and the 


soon takes out 
her propeller, and send up her 
higher, and spreads her wings wider, the 
her. That is, under 
cumstances, modern impro ‘ 
be useless : 
would be the best possible sh 
Here is 


swift as the wind, the dri 


masts 
better for such cir- 
ments would 
worse than a sailing ship 
» Or come 
Alabama, 
} . J 
ad of every loy- 
How long 


remain a thing of terror, if she 


nearer home. the 


al merchantman. would she 
were shut 

» & all a aps . 
out from all ports but her own, or if 
our ships were permitted 
British French 


struction, as she is permitted to frequent 


to fre quent 


and ports for her de- 
Or consik er 
We 


the loss 


them for our destruction ? 
another case equally pertinent. 
that 


of Norfolk, at the commencement of the 


told, and no doubt truly, 


war, was an incalculable injury to us. 
That is to say, the removal of our place 


of naval supply and repair only the few 
hundred miles which divide the Chesa- 


peake from the Hudson was 


loss. 


an untold 


Suppose it were removed as 
then? One 
the best 


of circumstances, is the difliculty and ex- 


many 


thousand miles, what 


rhe 
gle fact, showing what, under 
pense of modern warfare, is worth a thou- 
In 1857, then, it took two 
hundred thousand tons of coal to supply 


sand theories. 


and English Colonies. [July, 


that part of the 


the East, —two hundred thousand tons 


English fleet which was in 


to be brought from somewhere in sailing 


ships. If ever a contest shall arise among 


great commercial powers, it will be seen 


that modern science has made new con- 
ditions, and that the first inexorable de- 
mand of modern warfare is coal depots, 
and docks and machine-shops, established 
in ports easy of access, and protected by 
natural and artificial strength, and scat- 
tered at easy distances all over ths com- 


mercial world. In short, men will ap- 


preci: +r than they do now, that the 
right arm of naval warfare is not mail- 


clad steamers, but well-chosen colonies. 


ity of England was never 
ly shown than in the foresight 
she has provided against such 
Let war come when it 

this re- 


So thickly are 


find England in 
her 
the 


her war-ships can go to every 


spect 


, . 
colonies é red over the face of 
earth, that 


il centre on the globe without 
iuch as a foot of canvas to 


Mediterranean Sea. A 


sreat centre of commerce. It was a great 
centre as 
sed it, and, 
Straits of Hercul 


distant and then savage Britain. 


avo iz 


is When the Pheenician 


tl the 


1 
ion 


traver passing through 
Ss, sped on his way to 
It was 
a great centre when Rome and Carthage 


wrestled in a death-grapple for its posses- 


sion. But England is as much at home 
in the Mediterranean as if it were one of 


her own lakes. At Gibraltar, at its en- 


trance, she has Li 

than five miles in diameter, deep, safe 
from storms, protected from man’s assault 
In 


the centre, at Malta, she has a harbor, 


by its more in adamantine rock. 


land-locked, ( uriously indented, sleeping 


safely beneath the frowning guns of Va- 


letta. But from Southampton to Gibral- 
tar is for a steamship an easy six days’ 
sail; from Gibraltar to Malta not more 
than five days ; and from Malta to the ex- 
treme eastern coast of the sea and back 
" 


again hardly ten days’ sail. 
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Take the grand highway of nations te 
India. England has her places of refresh- 
ment scattered all along it with almost 
as much regularity as depots on a rail- 
road. From England to Gibraltar is 
six days’ sail; thence to Sierra Leone 
to 
to Cape Colony 


twelve days; to Ascension six days; 
St. Helena three days; 
eight days; to Mauritius not 


Ceylon about the 


more ; to 


same; and thence to 
Calcutta three or four days. Going far- 
ther east, a few days’ sail will bring you 
to Singapore, and a few more to Hong 
Kong, and then you are at the gates of 
Canton. Mark now that in this immense 
girdle of some twelve or fifteen thousand 
miles there is no distance which a well- 
appointed steamer may not easily ac- 
complish with such store of coal as she 
can carry. 


at all these 


venient 


She may not, indeed, stop 
ports. It may be more con- 
to 


part of the distance, rather than steam. 


7 
Saus a 


and economical use 
But, if an exigency required it, she could 
stop and find everywhere a safe har- 
bor. 

What is true of the East Indies is true 
of the West Indies. England has as much 
power as we have to control the waters 
of the Western Atlantic and of the Gulf 
of Mexico. If we have Boston and New 
York and Pensacola and New Orleans 
and Key West, she has Halifax and the 
Bermudas and Balize and Jamaica and 
Nassau and a score more of island-harbors 
stretching in an unbroken line from the 
Florida Reefs to the mouth of the Ori- 
npco. 


to-day, and we were in peaceable posses- 


And if our civil war were ended 


sion of all our ports, she could keep a 
strong fleet in the Gulf and alon? our 


coast quite as easily as we could. 


But it is not simply the number of the 
British colonies, or the 
they are distributed, that chal- 


evenness with 
whicl 
lenges our highest admiration. The po- 
sitions which these colonies occupy, and 
their natural military strength, are quite 
as important facts. There is not a sea 
or a gulf in the world, which has any real 


commercial importance, that England has 
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And 


continents trending south- 


not a stronghold in the throat of it. 
wherever the 
ward come to points around which the 
commerce of nations must sweep, there, 
upon every one of them, is a British set- 
tlement, and the cross of St. George sa- 
There 


is hardly a little desolate, rocky island or 


lutes you as you are wafted by. 


peninsula, formed apparently by Nature 


for a fortress, and formed for nothing 
else, but the British lion has it secure be- 
neath his paw. 

This is literal fact. Take, 


ple, the great overland route from Eu- 


for exam- 


rope to Asia. Despite its name, its real 
highway is on the waters of the Mediter- 
Red Seas. It has 


gates, — three alone. They are the nar- 


ranean and three 
row strait of Gibraltar, fifteen miles wide, 
that place where the Mediterranean nar- 
rows between Sicily and Africa to less 
than a hundred miles wide, and the strait 
of Bab-el-mandeb, seventeen miles wide. 
England holds the keys to every one 
of these gates. Count them, — Gibraltar, 
Malta, and at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
not one, 


the 


but many keys. There, midway 


in narrow strait, is the black, bare 


rock of Perim, sterile, precipitous, a per- 


fect counterpart of Gibraltar; and on 
either side, between it and the main-land, 
are the ship-channels which connect the 
Red Sea with the great Indian Ocean. 
little 


farther out.is the peninsula of Aden, an- 


This England seized in 1857. A 


other Gibraltar, as rocky, as sterile, as 
precipitous, connected with the main- 
land by a narrow strait, and having at 
its base a populous little town, a harbor 
all ] 


central coal- 
This England bought, after her 


safe in winds, and a 
depot. 
fashion of buying, in 1839. And to com- 
plete her security, we are now told that 
she has purchased of some petty Sultan 
the neighboring islands of Socotra and 
Kouri, giving, as it were, a retaining-fee, 
that, though she does not need them her- 
self, no rival power shall ever possess 
them. 

As we sail a little farther on, we come 
to the Chinese Sea. What a beaten 
track of commerce is this! What wealth 
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is watted over it 
y every breeze! The teas of China! 
rhe silks of farther India! 

the East! 
ud nation swarm on its waters! 
England, F 


Our own swift ships ! And 


of comfort and luxury 


The spices 
What ships of every clime 
The 
barks of ‘ance, and 
il il ind ! 


ingled with them, in picturesque confu- 


} 
Lately 


1, the clumsy ju ‘the Chinaman, 
slender, dart- 
x bangkong of the Sea Dyak! Has 


England neglected to secure on a per- 


Malay prah and the 


mercantile interests in 

At the lo 
that sea, where it narr« 
to Malacca Strait, 


basis her 


manent 
the Chinese Sea ? wer end of 
ws and bends in- 

lds Singapore, 
a little island, mostly 


gles and infest 


red with jun- 
; which to this 
day destroy annual); om two to three 

“no use to her 


ior that, 


hundred lives, 


whatever, except commer ial 
pot, but of in 

and which, under h 
growing up to take its 
great emporiums of tl 


way up this sea i 


the island of Labuan, 


, that beneath its 
surface and that of ighboring main- 


land are hidd inexhaustible t1 


whose chief wor 


easures 


of coal, which oon to be de- 


veloped, and yield weal ind power 
to the hand th ntrois them. At the 
upper end of the sé is Hong Kong, a 
hot, unheal eable island, 
but 


de pot an lab 


which wants, a 
to threat- 
en and contro 
Clearly the 


Oriental commerce, belongs far 


waters. 
C} ( ea, ft artery of 
more to 
England than to thé races 
it. 


which border 


the broad and as yet compara- 


Even in 
tively untracked Pacific she is making si- 
The con- 


tinent of Australia, which she has monop- 


lent advances toward dominion. 
olized, forms its sout rn boundary. 
And pushed out from this, six hundred 
miles eastward, li a strong outpost, is 
New Zealand; itself larger 


Britain ; its shores so scooped and torn 


than Great 


by the waves that it must be a very para- 


dise of commodious bays and safe havens 


> m7 7 
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for the mariner; and lifted up, as if 
relieve it from island tameness, are great 
mountains and dumb volcanoes, worthy 
of a continent, and which hide in their 
Yet 
of the lowlands is of extraordinary fertil- 


ity, and the climate, though humid, deals 


bosoms de« Ps broad lakes. the soil 


kindly with the Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tion. Nor is this all; for, advanced from 
it north and south, like picket-stations, 
are Norfolk isle and the Auckland group, 
which, if they have no other attractions, 
certainly have this great one, good har- 
bors. And it requires no prophet’s eye 
to see, that, when England needs posts far- 
ther eastward, she will find them among 
the innumerable green coral islets which 
tud the Pacific. 


Purn 


a moment at 


now j steps homeward, and 


pause the Bermudas, “ the 
still vexed Bermoothes.” 
i i sh verd gems 

soft and balmy as 
' . , 
vy have their homely 


uses too furnish arrowroot for the 


| . } . ] ] " 
SICK, and ampic suppues OF 


earlier an sterner climat 


vecetables 

Is this all tl 

little more 

and naval 

harbor, land-locked, amply fortifi 

ficult of access to strangers,—and 
whole 


York are, all thi 


lays 


as near Southern coast 


Boston and New 
sail of any 
the Atlantic port North or Sou 
land ke eps this, no doubt, < 

} 


way house on th 
| 
should 


but 


would use it 1 


dian possessions ; 
her, she 


base of 


war with 


less as a offensive oper 


where she might gather and hurl uy 


any unprotected port all her civanti 
naval power. 
We have assert 


all the Southern 


tinents of the 


points in which 


world terminate. Exam- 


ine this statement, and see how much it 


means. Take your map of the world, 
and you will find that the land-surface 
of the globe culminates at the south in 


five points, no more,— America at Cape 
I 
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Horn,* Africa at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Asia in Ceylon and the Malayan penin- 
sula, and Tas- 


Is it not surprising that these 


Australia in the island of 
mania. 
wedges which cut into the steady flow- 
ing stream of choice 


commerce, these 


points of mercantile and naval advan- 
one sin- 


Or 
the result of a well-or- 


tage, are all in the hands of 


rl¢ power ? 


| Can it be of chance ? 


rather, is it not 
dered purpose, which, waiting its time, 
seizing every favorable opportunity, has 
finally achieved success ? 
The topi is 
facts 
, 


enough that 


not exhausted, but the 


already adduced prove clearly 
English 


1ere has been sagacity to 


somewhere in the 
government tl 
s, not only at convenient 
} 


such 


plant coloni 


dis but also in commanding 


positions the 


t they do their part to con- 
firm and perpetuate her maritime su- 
Can ‘al 


immeasurably this 


premacy. any one | to see how 
system increases na- 
val force? Of course such strongholds, 
wherever placed, would be of no use to 
They 


could not be held by such a power. But, 


a power which had not ships. 
given a fleet as powerful as ever rode 
the ullant 
skilful as ever furled a sail or cuided the 
helm, ! 


tered, but not blindly, over the earth, 


waves, given se and 


men 


und these depots and havens, scat- 


quadruple the efficiency of the power 


which they could not create. 


The number of the English colonies, 
their happy distribution, and, above all, 
their commanding position, furnish sub- 
interest. 


jects of exceeding But the pa- 


tience with which England has waited, 


the skill with 


proper moment for success, and especial- 


which she has seized the 


ly the fixed determination with which 


*It is not absolutely 
holds Cape Horn; for the region is unfi 
the reside vilized And were it 
not so, the perpetu 


true that ] 


man. 


| storms leave no secure 


anchorage. [ut Great Britain does hold the 


} 


nearest A«dbitable land, the Falkland Islands,— 


and notwithstanding the rudeness of the cli- 


mate, Stanley, the principal settlement, does a 


Ile } 


considerable business in refitting and repair- 


ing ships bound round the Cape. 
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she has held her prizes, are topics of 


equal or greater interest. 
The history of the Rock of Gibraltar. 
one of the earliest of these prizes, sup- 


plies a good illustration. This had many 


owners before it came under British rule. 


But none of them seemed to know its 


true All held it with a loo: 


} 
Vaile. 


grasp. Its surprise and capture by the 
from Admiral Rooke’s fleet, cred 
itable as j 


( d up the 


NS) 1ilor 5 
was to its captors, who swarm- 


would have 


teep ¢ liffs as th * 
swarmed up the shrouds and yards of 
their own frigates, leaping from rock to 

i ss activity, was equally 
discreditable its defenders, who either 


the 


( harge or else had not the courage to hold 


did not appreciate worth of their 


I 
it as such a trust should have been held. 
But when England closed 


hand nothing could open it 


again, ne 


her strong 
upon it 
ither motives of profit nor mo- 
In 1729 Spain offered no 


tives of fear. 
less than ten million 


dollars for its re- 
turn. <A great sum in those times, and 
to offer to a people who had been im- 
poverished by long wars! Sut the de- 
Drake, 


had car- 


those sea - kings, 


scen lants of 
ins, and Frobisher, who 


England’s flag and 


England’s re- 


ried 
nown into every sea, would not part with 
he brightest jewel in her crown, and 


be- 


rer has appeared before Gibraltar, and 


Three times, too, the 
vainly. From 1779 to 1782 France and 
Spain exhausted all their resources in a 
three-years’ siege, which is one of the 
most remarkable episodes in military his- 
tory. By sea and by land, by blockade, 
by bombardment, by assault, was it press- 
ed. But the tenacity of England was 
more than a match for the fire and pride 
ff France and Spain, and it ended in 
signal and disastrous failure. 

Glance for a moment at the history of 
the seizure of Malta. 

] 


the value of this citadel had been known. 


For cenerations 


All the strong nations of Europe had 
looked with covetous eyes upon it. Sut 
it was a difficult thing to find any pre- 
It was held by the 
Knights of St. John, the decrepit rem- 


text for its capture. 
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had 


d of Christen- 


nant of an order whose heroism 


many times been the shiel 


dom against the Turk, and whose praise 


They 


in- 


had once filled the whole earth. 
were now as inoffensive 
Th 
true defence, — and memory of their 
rood deeds. At last, in 1798, Napoleon, 


on his way to Egypt, part 


is they were 


( apable. eir l ‘ Iplessine ss wa their 


the 


y by force and 
1. } . . , 
partly by treaty, obtained possession of 
So strong were its fortresses, that he 


himself acknowledged that the knights 


needed only to hav ut their gates 
Two 
hing their 
French 
Its held it 


their usual determination. Rather than 


against him to have 


} urat 
Friis, Wal 


vars after, the En 


ve 
time, by blockade, starved out the 


warrison. new owners with 


surrender it, —though they had made 


treaty-stipulations to that effect, — they 
deliberately entered upon 


The indig 
Napoleon felt, and e lar 


a ten-years’ 
war with France. nation which 

1°} 
fuage which 
he used, show ew the value of 


the prize for wv was struggling 


: —— 

I would rather,” said he, “see you 
possession of Mo 
sion of Malta.” 


ion of the Mediterranean ; I thus lose the 


tmartre than in po 


‘ Malta gives the domin- 


most import ant sea in the world, and the 


respect of Europe. Let the English ob- 


tain a port : to that I have no 


tion 4 


1 


ined that they 


objec 
shall not raltars in one sea, 

one ¢ le ent nee, and one in the 
middle.” less he was forced to 


vield to destiny onger than his own 


Kleve 


in sad exile, and 


iron will. n years more found him 
British flag still 
waving over the Valetta. 


Nothing better illust: 


the 
ates the firmness 
with which England | 
than the fate of 


olds her purpose 
This is the half- 
way station between England and her 
East Indian po 
the Red Sea. It 


coal - depot in the East. 


ions. It commands 
is the best spot for a 
Properly de- 
The 


wide-roving eye of mercantile England 


fended, it is almost impregnable. 


had long ago searched out and in fancy 
Hear what one of her own 


possessed it. 


historians has said: —“‘ Eager eyes had 
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To 


find an excuse, real or apparent, for its ap- 


long been turned toward this spot.” 


propriation was the trouble. The Sultan 
of Lahid 


better 


e, its owner, was indeed little 


° 


than a freebooter. But, though 
wild, | and of piratical tendencies 


’ 
he had for a long time the wisdom not to 
molest Briti In 1839, however, 
whether from ignorance of its nationality, 


seiz- 
ed and pill wed a native Madras boat sail- 
sritisl The E; 


ing under British 
’ 
once took ad 


or from recklessness, is uncertain, h 


ist In- 


colors. 
dian government at 
of the o rtunity thus 
aml issat 


re 
} 
i 


neration, 
Aden. was at first disp 
soon kin- 


v10- 


The 


rs to grasp 


ers that 


a com- 


been made to the Sultan; 


not mentioned, nor the 
doubtful a statement 
x Kong furnishes another ill 

Most, 
general outlines of the first Chinese 


ar: 


ustra- 
no doubt, are familiar with 
the 
W 


another, 


how England stormed, one after 
the ill- constructed and worse- 
defended Chinese forts, until the courage 
of the Lord of the Central 
failed. Why, 


military 


and insolence 


Flowery Kingdom alike 


now, did not England retain 


possession of Canton, or ther im- 


some ¢ 
That would 
] little 


She chose rather to retain only 


portant commercial town ? 
have given her much trouble an 
profit. 
one sterile island of a few miles in diam- 
eter, whose possession would awaken no- 
body’s jealousy, but which would furnish 
a sufficient base for operations in any fu- 
ture wars. 


Until ab: ut the 
beginning of the present century, Cey- 


One more example. 


lon and Cape Colony were Dutch pos- 


sessions. 


This is the history of their loss. 
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Revolution broke 


e consent of a por- 


was incorporated, if 
in in real into the 


French Empire. 
of Napol on, she 


her master, 


name, ity, 


During the long wars 

1 - } a _ 

shared the fortunes of 
l 4 

ind when continual defeats 


broke the power of both on the sea, her 


Ceylon 


colonies were left defenceless. 
» ¢ olony fell into the hands of 

| so, too, did Java, Su- 

matra, Bo 


indeed, with b 


Zssequibo, Berbice, and, 
it little exception, all her 
and West. At 


1814, England restore 


ssions, East 


‘ver portion of this terri- 


not without many remon- 


her own merchants and 


statesmen t Ceylon and Cape Col- 


They 


ony she did not restore. 
more to her than rich islands. 


ty ‘ 
nKS Ina crand chain of commer- 


As half- 


were 
cial conne Aden is the 


P 1 
way sta I overland route, so 


Cape Colo | half-way 
the ocean route; and C 


rounds 


station on 
ylon, while it 


unpletes the great pe- 
ninsula of may be considered to 


be a part, Point de Galle, at 


the south, a 


} ‘ ‘ _ ] ‘ 
and on the east, at Trincomalee, one of the 
finest of naval har! with dock-yards, 

en il 


u rs, 
complete. 
fenerous to a 
se enmity had been quite as 
if necessity as inclination. 
nistimed ( lem«e ne y could she 

solid advantages as these. 
his steady march toward the control 


of the commercial waters of the earth, 


of 


traced, reveals 


some whose have 


now 


of as steady 


footsteps we 


the existence 


This colonial empire, so wide, 


a purpose 


£0 consistent, 


and so well compacted, is 


} 
work 


the result 


Back 


ot its history, and creating its history, 


not the of dull men, or 


of a series of fortunate blunders. 
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there must have been a clear, calm, per- 
sistent, ambitious policy,—a policy which 
has usually regarded appearances, but 
which has also managed to accomplish 
And the end to- 


wards which this policy tends is always 


its cherished purposes. 


me and the same: to enlarge England’s 


commercial resources, and to build up 


side by side with this peaceful strength 


a naval power which shall keep untar- 


nished her proudest title, — “‘ Mistress 


and sovereign of the seas.” 


England is called the 


naval in the world. 
| 


sne 


rhtiest power 


id well may be. She has every 


element to make her mighty. The waves 
which beat upon all her coasts train up a 
as skilful, as 
In her 
om are hidden inexhaustible stores of 

and coal. Her Highland 
h forests of oak and 
Her 


e crowded with workshops, 


of seamen as hardy, 


izeous as ever sailed the sea. 
pper, 

e covered wit 
ywing while men sleep. 
are dark with the smoke 
1eys, and the air rings with 
Her docks 

watchful 
Her eyes 
are open to profit by every invention. 
And her 


waters, £ 


int 


und 


of their hammers. 
with ships, and ner 


are on every sea. 


trong colonies, overlooking all 
dis- 
A 


naval power she is, and, for good 


ive new vigor and a better 


tribution to her naval resources. 


mich 


ty 
1 
ul, 


or evil, a mighty naval power she is like- 


ly to continue. The great revolutions 


in warfare, which in our day are proceed- 
ing with such wonderful rapidity, may 
for a time disturb this supremacy ; but 
in the end, the genius of England, essen- 
tially maritime, and as clear and strong 
on the sea as it is apt to be weak and 
confused upon the land, will enable her 
to stand on her own element, as she has 
stood for centuries, with no superior, and 
with scarcely a rival. 
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OUR 


An officer on General Butler’s staff, 
New Or- 
iad direct 
the 
entire progress of the “ Ship-Island Ex- 


edition,” may 


residing constantly, while in 
leans, under his roof, having | 


personal observation of him during 


perhaps be pardoned for 


putting on record in this magazine some 


characteristic whor 


traits of the man ym 
this war has brought so prominently, not 
only before our own people, but 
people of Europe. 

In the execution of 
confine myself to the mentior 
of his administration at New Orleans, 
the relation of the inside history (the 
tory of motive and cause) of ; 
public acts which elicited from the 
pean press and the enemies of the 
in our own land the bitterest abuse, 
lieving that in so doing I offer stronger 
roof of the injustice of their attacks than 
} 


I 
I could possibly 


y any attempt 
And that the pa- 


readers may not be unneces- 


furnish 

») argue the m down. 
tience of my 
sarily taxed, I shall proceed without fur- 
ther introduction to the consideration of 
Our GENERAL in New Orleans. 

One of the first difficulties which Gen- 
eral Butler found in the way of the resto- 
ration of the national authority in that 
city was the attitude of the foreign con- 
suls. Under the leadership of Mr. George 
Coppell, who was acting for the British 
of the con- 
sul, Mr. Muir, they tacitly declared an 


offensive and defensive war of the cuer- 


Government in the absen 


rilla stamp against every ste 
for the promotion of loyal senti 

the inculcation of a belief in the 

Nothing « 
greater hostility abroad than the Gener- 


and 


of our Government. 


al’s treatment of these gentlemen, 
in nothing has he been more admired by 
his loyal countrymen than in his com- 
plete discomfiture of them. 

I have noticed this little episode in the 


history of the Rebellion simply with the 


GENERAL. 


view of showing, that, while officially he 


ymbined attacks with “ war 


rsonal intercourse 
and pleasant. 
apparently aban- 
ed : 

sful alliance in de- 


yppell, who had never yet 

neral, expressed, through the 
ider of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
ldo, a desire for an introduc 


l received Mr. Cc pp ll with 


lity, and was, I think, pleas- 
appearan 
eft the city Mr. 
office, of- 
General, 
to disturb the 
ral relations. 


b- 


statutes prohi 
ts of those 
A lare 
and English subje« in open 
i ion of this Or- 
leans, and the General remarked to Mr. 
Copp ll that he had a creat mind to h 
’ fire on the hea 


by enforcing t 


powe rs from 


o slaves. e number of French 


B98 258 — = 
prohibition in New 


ls of his friends 
he ir 
enthusi- 


ith eager 


reed 


Early in the summer t] 
juarantine of vessels from 
st) Y 1: 4 
1 some ill feeling on his 


hich manifested itself in the refu 
in bill of health to the steani- 


} 


toanol ibout to leave New Orlea 
for Havana. 
ron 1} 


General, Don Juan cal 


In response to a request 


from t d im- 


4 {ty . } > 
at the olice; Dut Owing to 


unfortunate circumstance of his en- 
tire ignorance of the English language, 
and the consequent necessity of convers- 
ing through the medium of an interpreter, 


a ser! 


yus misunderstanding ensued, and 
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the Gene 


contemptuously setting our Government 


Osi DG 
at defiance, threatened to send him cut 
of the country; but afterwards learning 


that their di rence 


and that Sefior Calle- 


had arisen purely from 

misinterpretation, 

jon had prove 1 himself a patriot and he- 
I 

: the General, 


a. +) hie] 
aaimiravion which one 


} 


7 7 
brave mat ys feels toward another, 


took es} yains to render their i 
course, be 

> as mig! 
ish consul 
tine he was 


his Gov rn 


toward 
more rigid re- 


. ] 
rican vesseis 


1 1 . 
than on the vessels of 


Vv +1 
@ worth, 


mecvhing 


es Ly sin- 


hackneyed “assurances of 


} id 


QGIstngulshet 1ue! 


to diplomati 


ation so n 


] 
i 


cessary 


‘respondence and inter- 


i 
course. 
Indeed, loubt 


ents at New Orleans would 


‘any of the foreign 
commercia 


claim that they ever had cause to com- 


General Butler on ac 


onal 


ount 


tie ; 
plain again 
of any pe! 


Probably nothing in the history of Gen- 
eral Butler’s administration in New Or- 
leans drew from the foes of free govern- 
ment in every land such unmeasured ex- 
celebrated ‘Order No. 
28,” relating to the conduct of women 
in the street, and I 


most decided t 


ecration as the 


to give the 
this 


That something was necessary to 


wisl 


stimony upon sub- 
ject. 
be don » to stk 


continu 


p the insults to which we 


were lly subjected by the oth- 


er sex, I pres no one who is well in- 


formed as requency and humil- 


iating character will for a moment doubt. 
Upon our arrival in the city I flattered 


myself that such demonstrations would 


excite in me no sentiment more seri- 


ous than pi for the childishness that 
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prompted them ; but I confess, that, after 
a day or two, the sneers and contortions 
of countenance, the angry withholding of 
from contact with my person, 

ke parture from the side- 

] 


" 
he st 


reet to avoid 


‘m, were too 


1y, and gave me a 
> conf +} 
of humiliation more painful than I 
an express. And yet the insults I re- 
. 


eelved 


were slight, con | ared to those of- 


1 to many of our officers ¢ 


ndition of affairs contir 


ame 


But General 
rwards prov- 
the case of r zarue, that the 


arrest of pro- 


i 
e, which might 


invariably 


e, remem- 


ead to bloods 


bering an old ordinane i 2 city of 
London, republ form of the 
General Order whi 
versal a celebrity 


Monroe, who was 


ity at the time of its capture, came in 


it in the 
has gained so uni- 
mayor of the 
a paroxysm of anger to protest against 
the order as a libel on every lady in New 
Orleans. 
The 
Y 
ture 


General, with perfect gvood-na 


went over every word cf jit with 
iining it 


S ¢ rigin and its inte nt, 
that it 
simply gave the female population of the 
city the opportunity to choose in which of 


him, expl 
I 


and demonstrating beyond doubt 


the two categories they would be classed, 

ladies or ‘* common women,”—and as- 
sured the Mayor, that, above all, his idea 
was to promulgate such an order as would 


execute itself, and prevent the very thing 
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which the Rebels have since charged up- a man whose every impulse was prompt- 


on him, —* a war upon women.” the most brutal passions. 


Three times Mr. Monroe left the Gen- I do not expect the people 

eral with the firm conviction that the act South to believe my statement, 
. . . ’ y* 

igated bY never met nal it greater ge 


mot 


was perfectly pro 
yi 
crafty and able conspirators, of whom and kin 


the ruling spirit was Mr. Pierre Soule, ed to do 
he repeatedly returned with fresh attacks — the loy: 


on the General’s 1 tration, and es- ing illustr 
pecially on thi der, until, the Gen- of its trut] 


} 


i SOldiCTS WHO were 


to him, ** NA) i) , you have played ‘apture t the surrender of Fort Jack- 
et 1 April, 1862, were four men who, 
1e remainder of the garrison, were 


with me long 
tled. Th 
paroled as prisoners of war, but were 


soon after discovered in an attempt to 


this afterno yu must be ready 
to take passage 1 lie at four o’clock.” 
I never witnessed greater forbearance organize a company, of which they wel 
than the Gen his treat- elected officers, with the view of cross- 
mer ; I was at ing our lines by force and rejoining the 
the time quite indig tt : allowed army, and upon their own con- 
him such liberty of speech and action. re convicted and sentenced to 
One wor about “‘ Order No. hot, —t 
the rules of civilized warfare for so fla- 
] 


ie. 


he only expiation known to 
28.” General , ard’s fierce anger, 
and his horrible ruction of its pro- granta violation of the paro 
visions, intended for effect on his troops, During the interval between their con- 
will be well nembered by my readers. viction and the day appointed for their 
It may not » unint them to execution, I had occasion to see them 


1 New frequently, and was stron, impressed 


know that I l or ‘ sister il 
Orleans, whe “1 her opinion of the with the id 
of the magnitude of their of- 


that they had sinned in 


, : ° . 
order, answ “ed, ” have no interest ignorance 


in or objecti¢ it; it does not apply fence, and that a commutation of the 
to me.” i ifficult t guess t death-pen lty would be of more benefit 
elass she than injury to our cause. As the day 

Can I say anythir ronger in vindi- of their dea 
observed their agonized despair of a re- 


th rapidly drew near, and I 


cation of th ropri ty i s order, or 
of the Gener wacity in issuing prieve, and their earnest, sincere efforts 
than that the fir twe nty-four hours ; to prepare for a fate they des med inev- 
ter its promulgati m witnessed a ¢ ompl e itable, I determined to make an urgent 
and, it seemed to us who were appt al to the General for their lives. 
most miraculous, change in the deport- On the afternoon previous to the day 
ment of the ladies of the Crescent City? of their expected execution, I went to 
If success is the test of merit, then was the General’s room and implored him to 
relent toward the unhappy men. 


it one of the most meritoriaus acts of the 
war. The General, in a kind, but apparent- 
ly decided manner, met my urgent re- 
The severity with which General But- quest by referring to the proofs of their 
ler punished crimes against the Govern- guilt, and the necessity of the severest 
ment that he was determined should be re- | punishment as an example to others. 
spected, or against the poor and oppress- I was well aware of the futility of 
ed, was of course in the Confederacy and attempting to reason with the astute 
in Europe denounced as the most fiend- lawyer, who had all the law on his side, 


ish cruelty, and he was characterized as and twenty years’ experience at the bar 
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in cases where he had met every argu- 
ment that ingenuity could devise : so, 


avoiding his reasoning, I appealed di- 


rectly to his feelings. 


In this I was most 


| 


y and efficiently aided by one 


household, whose heart and influ- 
always on the side of tender- 
l mercy. 


The 


he cause of the wretched prisoners exX- 


*,1 4 . | 
earnestness with which I urged 


an interest I was not before 
ing, and I suddenly found 
unable to speak from the 

' att. 1] os 
emotions which swelled up into 
cument for 
cht, however, I 
a warm sympathy for my dis- 


nd I 


few minutes an oflice: 


gathered encouragement. 


who had 


room during our interview, 
from whom the General desired to 
-volent intention 


towar l 


ul his ber 
took his leave. The General 
in a voice 


> liat na 
> mMmMedialk and, 


le, said, —** Do not feel so 


I bowe d 


room, happy in 
PP} 


to trust my voice, 


left the 
ion of sO agreeal le a secret. 
morning, as I rode out to 


igned for the terrible travedy, 
upon the silent, curi 
i 

i 


us crowd 
1, and upon it 


the four men sit- 


7 


ins, 


WO 
ting there upon those rough pine cof 
their eager long 
: ; ae 
look at the glorious sun whose ris- 


straining eyes ior one 


last 


1 


1ey were never again to see, I doubt- 


ir happiness, when an hour hence 


would be returning to the city 
with joyous anticipations of assured life, 
would be any more sincere than his, — 
‘the American Haynau’s,”— who, in his 
room at the St. Charles Hotel, rejoiced 
that he had been able to indulge the in- 
clinations of his heart without detriment 
to the service. 

In justice to others, I ought to add 
that a strong effort for the pardon of these 


prisoners was made 


by a number of the 
prominent residents of New Orleans. 


It was in June of last year, I think, 
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that a German bookseller named Keller 
was sent by General Butler to Ship Isl- 
and for two years for exhibiting in his 
shop-window a human skeleton labelled 
* Chic kahominy,” claiming it to be the 
bones of some gallant soldier of the Union 


army who had fallen in one of the dis- 


astrous battles in Virginia. 
At his examination, Keller protested 


that he was a Union man, and had been 


imposed upon by some designing person 
who had taken advantage of his igno- 


rance to make his shop t medium of 


displaying contempt and hatred of our 


cause by the re volting specta le I have 


mentioned. It was proved, however, that 


Keller had said these were the bones of 


a Yankee. His defence may or may not 


have been true; but, at all « was 
apparently not an evil-disy 


and I always believed the General pun- 
rather than the 


ished the offenc« man. 


Atter Keller had been on Ship Island 


two or three 


months, his wife, a 
le 


modest, respectable little woman, 


to me frequently with a piteous 
suffering occasioned herself 

Yr children by the prolonged ab- 
sence of her husband, and begged me to 
intercede 
Satisfied 


with the General for his pardon. 
that se could suffer no 


return of the 


the car 


injury by the unfortunate 


man to his home, I promised to do my 
best to obtain his release. Accordingly, 
I took advantage of every favorable op- 
portunity to drop a word in the hearing 
of the General for the benefit of poor 
Keller, who was pining away in his con- 
finement at a rate that bade fair soon to 
render him as valuable a subject for ana- 
tomical research as the article he had ex 
hibited in his shop-window. 

At first my eflorts met with very doubt- 


ful 


that the General’s obduracy was caused 


encouragement; but I was satisfied 
by a conflict between his sense of public 
duty and his natural tendency toward 
forgiveness ; so, fully assured that a few 
weeks would produce the desired result, 
I contented myself with merely recall- 
ing the case to his memory whenever an 


opportunity offered. 
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Toward the last of tober, being 
somewhat impatient at my tardy prog- 
ress, I had just resolved to abandon my 
previous policy of waiting for time to do 
its work, and to make a vigorous onslaught 

the General’s sympathies, when I 
d that he had issued an order for 
’s release ; and thus I was confirm- 
my opinion that the General's heart 


was not proof against the claims of the 


ed it 


untortunate e! ring. 

In the case of Mrs. Phillips, who was 
banished to Ship Island for her ghastly 
levity over the dead body of the gallant 
and lamented young De Kay, the Gen- 


lered a release after three months 
that her 
in consequence of 
; and I doubt 
she would have 


not ta 


of exile, because he kk arned 


health was suffering 
s¢ paration from her friend 
; remain- 
Rebel 


Gen- 


: ; 
weeks, if the 
nted the 


ened an expedi- 


rinh 
deed, the General n 


prisonment of single 


any pe! aay 


beyond the time nec« tis correc- 
tion, or longer than the requirements of 
{ 


justice demanded. I presume very few 


persons are aware that one of his last acts 


in New 


General Banks the pardon of all prison- 


Orleans was to recommend to 


ers confined on mere political charges. 


On account of the great and increas- 
ing pressure on the General’s time by the 
immense and miscellaneous crowd of vis- 
itors, it was found necessary to establish 
an office outside of his, where every un- 
known caller should state his business to 


the officer in charge, who would decide 
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. oe 
whether or not it was essential for the 


person to see the General. 


For a few weeks I had charge of this 
} 


office, and nearly all my time was oc- 


cupied in re fusing passes outside of our 


lines. In a majority of instances, the 


applicants for the privilege of going in- 
to the Confederacy —many of them wonr- 
en—told the most sorrowful tales of ¢es- 
titution that could be relieved only by 


reaching their friends in the enemy’s 


country ; others urged, that a husband, 


a father, or a brother was enjoined by the 


phy sician to seek the country as the sole 


means of securing a return of health; in 


short, I was plied with every conceivable 


story of heart-rending woe and miser 


related to induce the granting 


which the General, in consequence of the 


fact that in almost every instance where 


he had yielded to such importunities his 
confidence had been abused by the car- 


rying of supplies and information to the 
Rebel army, had 


ordered me invariably 


to refuse. -dinarily I succeeded in steel- 


rt against these ure 


ent entrea- 


ties; but occasionally some story, pecul- 


iarly harrowing in its details, seemed to 
demand a special effort in behalf of the 


plicant, and I would go to the Gener- 


P 
al, and, in the desperation of my cause, 
exclaim, — 


‘* General, you must see some of these 


wople. I know, if you would only hear 


} 
their stories, you would give them passes.” 
“You are entirely correct, Captain,” 
he would reply. “I am sure I should; 
and that is precisely why 1 want you to 

see them for me.” 
And with this very doubtful satisfac- 
tion I would return to my desk, con- 
vinced that sensibility in a man who was 
allowed no discretion in its exercise 
ly useless attribute, and that in 
set flint 


would 
against every appeal to my fvelings. 


was 
an entire 
face as 2 


future I my 


Since my return to the North, I have 
heard a number of gentlemen — former 
political associates of General Butler — 
his 


(here they always look, and apparently 


compare ‘marvellous conversion ” 
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to be, severely sarcastic) on the 
slavery-question with that of Saul of Tar- 
sus to Christianity. 


If the 


failed to educate 


last two years of our history have 
them up to the meaning 
I think them 


almost incorrigible ; yet I cannot believe 


ot this war, I confess that 


that even they, if they had had the expe- 
rience which has placed not only Gen- 
eral Butler, but almost every one of the 
twenty thousand men composing the old 
“ Army of the Gulf,” firmly on the side 
of freedom to all, of whatever « omplex- 
ion, could longer withstand the dictates 
of God and humanity. 

Let the 


scenes I witnessed in New Orleans, that 


me describe one or two of 
opened our eyes to the true nature of 


laze. The 


human bondas 
dent is the same so well told by the Gen- 


o following inci- 
eral himself to the committee of the New- 


York the 


Fitth- Avenue Hotel, in January last, 


Chamber of Commerce, at 
and which was then reported in full in 
the New-York * Times.” 


objects in 


One of my 
repeating this story is to illus- 
trate my implicit confidence — inspired 
by my knowledge of his character —in 
the General’s humanity and champion- 
ship of the weak and down-trodden. 
Just previous to the arrival of General 
Banks 


Deput 


i 


in New Orleans I was appointed 
y-Provost-Marshal of the city, and 
} } 


held the office for some days after he 


} 


1ad assumed command. One day, dur- 


ing the last week of our stay in the South, 
1 young woman of about twenty years 
‘alled upon me to complain that her land- 
lord had ordered her out of her house, 
because she was unable longer to pay 
the rent, and she wished me to authorize 
her to take possession of one of her fa- 
ther’s houses that had been confiscated, 
he being a wealthy Rebel, then in the 
Confederacy, 


the Rebellion. 


and actively engaged in 


The girl was a perfect blonde in com- 


plexion: her hair was of a very pret- 


ty, light shade of brown, and perfectly 
t 


raight; her eyes a clear, honest gray ; 
and her skin as delicate and fair as a 


child’s. Her manner was modest and 
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ingenuous, and her language indicated 
much intelligence. 

Considering these circumstances, I 
think I was justified in wheeling around 
in my chair and indulging in an unequivo- 
cal stare of incredulous amazement, when 
in the course of conversation she dropped 
a remark about having been born a slave. 

** Do you mean to tell me,” said I, “ that 
you have negro blood in your veins?” 
And I was conscious of a feeling of em- 
barrassment at asking a question so ap- 
parently preposterous. 

“ Yes,” she replied, and then related 
the history of her life, which I shall re- 
peat as briefly as possible. 

“« My father,” she commenced, “ is Mr. 
Cox, formerly a judge of one of the 
courts in this city. He was very rich, 
and owned a great many houses here. 
There is one of them over there,” she 
remarked, naively, pointing to a hand- 
some residence opposite my office in Ca- 
nal Street. 
Whea I was sufficiently grown, 


“My mother was one of his 
slaves. 
he placed me at school at the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute Seminary, on Broadway, 
York. I there until I 
was about fifteen years of age, when Mr. 
New York 


me from the school to a hotel, where he 


New remained 


Cox came on to and took 
obliged me to live with him as his mis- 
tress; and to-day, at the age of twenty- 
one, I am the mother of a boy five years 
After re- 


i ara : . 
maining some time in New York, he took 


old who is my father’s son. 


me to Cincinnati and other cities at the 
North, in all of which I continued to live 
with him as before. During this sojourn 
in the Free States, I induced him to give 
me a deed of manumission ; but on our re- 
turn to New Orleans he obtained it from 
me, and destroyed it. At this time I tried 
to break off the unnatural connection, 
whereupon he caused me to be publicly 
whipped in the streets of the city, and 
then obliged me to marry a colored man ; 
and now he has run off, leaving me with- 
out the least provision against want or 
actual starvation, and I ask you to give 
me one of his houses that I may have a 
home for myself and three little children.” 
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Strange and improbable as this story 
appeared, I remembered, as it progressed, 
that I had heard it from Governor Shep- 
ley, who, as well as General Butler, 
had investigated it, and learned that it 
was not only true in every particular, but 
was perfectly familiar to the citizens of 
New Orleans, by whom Judge Cox had 
been elected to administer JUSTICE. 

The clerks of my office, most of whom 
were old residents of the city, were well 
informed in the facts of the case, and at- 
tested the truth of the girl’s story. 

I was exceedingly perplexed, and knew 
not what to do in the matter; but after 
some thought I answered her thus : — 

“ This Department has changed rulers, 
and I know nothing of the policy of the 
new commander. If General Butler were 
still in authority, I should not hesitate 
a moment to grant your request, for, 
even if I should commit an error of judg- 
ment, I am perfectly certain he would 
overlook it, and applaud the humane im- 
Gen- 


pulse that prompted the act; but 


eral Banks might be less indulgent, and 
make very serious trouble with me for 
taking a step he would perhaps r vard 
as unwarrantable.” 

I still hesitated, undecided how to act, 
when suddenly a happy thought struck 
me, and, turning to the girl, I added, — 

“To-day is Thursday ; next Tuesday 
Sutler for 


a land where, thank God! such wrongs 


I leave this city with General 
as yours cannot exist; and, as General 
Banks is deeply engrossed in the imme- 
diate business at head-quarters, he will 
hardly hear of my action before the ship 
leaves, —so I am going to give you the 
house.” 

I am sure the kind-hearted reader will 
find no fault with me that I took partic- 
ular pains to select one of the largest 
of her father’s houses, (it contained for- 
ty rooms,) when she told me that she 
wanted to let the apartments as a means 
of support to herself and her children. 

My only regret in the case was that 
Mr. Cox had not been considerate enough 
to leave a carriage and pair of bays on 
my hands, that I might have had the sat- 
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isfaction of enabling his daughter to dis- 
port herself about the city in a style cor- 
responding to her importance as a mem- 
ber of so wealthy and respectable a fam- 
ily. 

And this 


reminds me of another, similar in manv 


story that I have just tou 


respects. 

One Sunday morning, late last sum- 
mer, as I came down-stairs to the break- 
fast-room, I was surprised to find a large 
number of persons assembled in the | 
brary. 

When I reached the door, a member 
of the Staff took me by the arm, and drew 
me into the room toward a young and 
delicate mulatto girl who was standing 
against the opposite wall, with the meek, 
patient bearing of her race, so expressive 
of the system of repression to which they 
have been so long subjected. 

Drawing down the border of her dress, 
my conductor showed me a sight more 
revolting than I trust ever again to be- 
hold. 

The poor girl’s back was flayed un- 
til the quivering flesh resembled a fresh 

With 


a cold chill creeping through my veins, 


beefsteak scorched on a gridiron. 


I turned away from the sickening spec- 
tacle, and for an explanation of the af- 
fair scanned the various persons about 
the room. 

In the centre of the group, at his writ- 


ing-table, sat the General. His head rest- 


ed on his har d, and he was evidently en- 


deavoring to fix his attention upon the 


remarks of a tall, swarthy-looking man 


who stood opposite, and who, I soon 


discovered, was the owner of the wirl, 


and was attempting a defence of the 


foul outrage he had committed upon the 


unresisting and helpless person of his un- 
fortunate victim, who stood smarting, but 
silent, under the dreadful pain inflicted 
by the brutal lash. 

By the side of the slaveholder stood our 
Adjutant-General, his face livid with al- 
most irrepressible rage, and his fists tight- 
clenched, as if to violently restrain him- 
self from visiting the guilty wretch with 


summary and retributive justice. Dis 
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posed about the room, in various atti- 
tudes, but all exhibiting in their coun- 
tenances the same mingling of horror 
and indignation, were other members of 
the Staff,— while, near the door, stood 
three or four house-servants, who were 
witnesses in the case. 

To the charge of having administer- 
ed the inhuman castigation, Landry (the 
owner of the girl) pleaded guilty, but 
urged in extenuation that the girl had 
dared to make an effort for that freedom 
which her instincts, drawn from the veins 
of her abuser, had taught her was the 
God-given right of all who possess the 
germ of immortality, no matter what the 
color of the casket in which it 
den. 


is hid- 


I say 


abuser,” because she declared she was his 


“drawn from the veins of her 


daughter, — and every one in the room, 
looking upon the man and woman con- 
fronting each other, confessed that the 
resemblance justified the assertion. 

After the conclusion of all the evi- 
dence in the case, the General continued 
in the same position as before, and re- 
mained for some time apparently lost in 
abstraction. I shall never forget the sin- 
gular expression on his face. 

I had been accustomed to see him in a 
storm of passion at any instance of op- 
pression or flagrant injustice ; but on this 
occasion he was too deeply affected to 
obtain 

His 


almost 


relief in the usual way. 
whole air was one of dejection, 
listlessness; his indignation too 
intense, and his anger too stern, to find 
expression even in his countenance. 
Never have I seen that peculiar look 
but on three or four occasions similar to 
the one I am narrating, when I knew he 
was pondering upon the baleful. curse 
that had cast its withering blight upon 
all around, until the manhood and hu- 
manity were crushed out of the people, 
and outrages such as the above were 
looked upon with complacency, and the 
perpetrators treated as respected and 
worthy citizens, —and that he was realiz- 
ing the great truth, that, however man 
might endeavor to guide this war to the 
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advantage of a favorite idea or sagacious 
policy, the Almighty was directing it 
surely and steadily for the purification 
of our country from this greatest of na- 
tional sins. 

But to return to my story. After sit- 
ting in the mood which I have described 
at such length, the General again turn- 
ed to the prisoner, and said, in a quiet, 
subdued tone of voice, — 

“ Mr. Landry, I dare not trust myself 
to decide to-day what punishment would 
be meet for your offence, for I am in that 
state of mind that I fear I might exceed 
shall 


therefore place you under guard for the 


the strict demands of justice. I 


present, until I conclude upon your sen- 
tence.” 

A few days after, a number of influ- 
ential citizens having represented to the 
General that Mr. Landry was not only 
a “‘high-toned gentleman,” but a person 
of unusual “ AMIABILITY ” of character, 
and was consequently entitled to no small 
degree of leniency, he answered, that, 
in consideration of the prisoner’s “ high- 
toned” character, and especially of bis 
‘‘amiability,” of which he had seen so 
remarkable a proof, he had determined 
to meet their views, and therefore order- 
ed that Landry give a deed of manumis- 
sion to the girl, and pay a fine of five 
hundred dollars, to be placed in the hands 
of a trustee for her benefit. 

It is the passing through such scenes 
as I have described, and the contempla- 
tion of the condition to which Slavery 
has reduced society at the South, com- 
bined with a natural inclination to es- 
pouse the cause of the oppressed, that 
has placed General Butler in the front 
rank of the “Champions of Freedom.” 

I remember, so long ago as last July, 
his turning to me, after reading the story 
of our sad reverses in Virginia, and re- 
marking that he believed God was di- 
recting the issues of the war for a great 
purpose, and that only in so far as we 
followed His guidance should we be suc- 
cessful. I have heard him repeat this in 
effect several times since, and have seen 
the conviction growing within his mind 
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deeper and deeper, as events proved its 


correctness, down to the present time. 
] 
A 


And yet an Episcopal clergyman of 
New York told me, the other evening, 
that General Butler was an Atheist. 

General Butler’s forbearance and 
kindness of heart are, I think, well illus- 
trated in the true history of his contro- 
versy with General Phelps last summer, 
in regard to the employment of negroes 
coming within our lines. His position 
on that question was at that time some- 
what misunderstood. Indeed, a gentle- 
man observed to me only a short time 
since, referring to General Butler's allow- 
ing General Phelps to resign, “ General 
sutler served General Phelps just right.” 

* So he did,” I replic d; 


| probably differ some in our ideas of 


“but you and 


right and wrong.” 

The case, in brief, was this. 
Phelps 
honest and whole-souled a patriot, and as 


hrave and thorough 


General -as good a man, as 


a soldier as there is 
in the service — was in command at Car- 
our pring iy il line of defence. 


he planta- 


rolton, 


[The negroes es uping from t 
ions had gathered about his camp to the 
. 


of many hundreds. General 


} 
ulmost 


immedi ted steps 
toward making them sold 


The 
larmadd 


alarmed, or affecting to be, 


resi- 


0 ld soon be 


the victims of an 


vernable armed mob, addressed the 


urgent remonstrances to General 
utler against General Phely 


ps’s proces |- 


i 


gs. The General was much perplexed ; 
the Government had not yet indicated any 
policy on this important subject, and al- 
though I am satisfied his sympathies were 
with General Phelps, (the alacrity with 
which he soon after organized negro reg- 


iments is the best evidence of this,) he 
ially approv- 


ined to 


lid not feel justified in off 
Detern 
i opposition to a 


heart 


¢ his course. avoid 
unything like a 


: ' 
measure that his head and both 


told him was intrinsically right, he sought 
for a means of compromise. Circumstan- 
ces soon furnished the opportunity. 


The enemy was thr: itening the city 


Our Ge ne? al. 


with speedy attack, and it was deemed 
of the highest importance to cut away 
the thick growth of trees in front of 
The Gen- 


eral at once ordered General Phelps to 


Carrolton for nearly a mile. 


set his negro brigade at this work, and 
in the order was particular to quote 
General Phelps’s own opinion, previous- 
ly delivered, on the necessity of the pro- 
ject. General Phelps, who was deter- 
that the yuuld be 


mined I 
diers or nothing, evasively declined obey- 


negroes s sol- 
ing the order. General Butler then wrote 
him a letter presenting fresh arguments, 
showing how essential it was that the sol- 
diers, who would soon be obliged to de- 
fend the city, should be spared as far as 
possible from unusual fatigue-duty, and 
inclosed a peremptory order for the per- 
formance of the work by the negroes. 
nessenger he also sent a 
at his 
1, in terms of the warm- 


By the same 
confidential letter, which I wrote 
dictation, in whicl 
est friendship and honest appreciation of 
General Phelps’s exalted courage, sincere 


} 


patriotism, and other noble qualities, he 


begged him not to place himself in an 
attitude of 
officer. 


considerate letter 


hostility to his commanding 
A more delicate, generous, or 
I never read; but it 
ho avail. 


was of General Phelps per- 


sisted in his refusal to obey, and ten- 


dered his resignation. What did Gen- 
eral Butler do ? 

He would have been justified in the ar- 
rest and court-martial of General Phelps, 
and few men could resist so good an op- 
portunity to assert their authority ; but 
he knew that General Phelps had been 
for years the victim of the Slave Power, 
until his mind had become so absorbed 
in detestation of the institution that he 
was conscientiously and inexorably op- 
posed to the slightest step that could 
even remotely be construed as assisting 
in its support. Moreover, General But- 
ler’s esteem for General Phelps was deep 
and sincere; and those who know the 
General well will readily understand how 
repugnant to his nature is the abrupt 
change from warm friendship to open 


hostility. 
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3ut to recur to my question, — What 
did General Butler do? He simply fi 
General Phelps’s resignation 
the earnest ri 


woul 1 ] 


-arning 
1 
ittack on tue 


} 1 


ird, allowed 
Vhen, a little later, 
United 


where were 


‘oes in the 
in order, 
nlisted and ec uipped 

{UIp] 


“Department of th 


call earnest- 


declared 
in New Orleans, “ For every one of my 


murdered by 


with which the ral 


ness 


black soldiers who may be 
Rebel 
tebel 


know he 


captors, soldiers shall 


And I meant it. 
‘imes” has said that 

is a “*monster of cruel- 

very sentiment of benev- 


enderness, and has 


the ery 
been taken up and echoed by the press 
of Continental Europe. 
but 


of New Orleans whom he fed every day 


I could wish that 


Perhaps he is; 
the thirty-four thousand poor people 


» believe it. 
of these libellers of 


~ ae 
crowd that thronged his 


had been in 
character of the ‘ 


There 


condition 


office from morning till night. 
were persons of almost every 
and color,—the great majority being 
poor and wretched men and women, who 
brought their every grief and trouble to 
lay at the feet of the man whom they 
believed possessed of the power and the 
will to heal 
Did 
it look as though they feared his fierce 
Was it not 


rather the humble testimony of their in- 


redress every wrong and 


every sorrow. Was it surprising ? 


anger and his cruel wrath ? 


hat he whose 


I first and every act 
for the 


of suffering was the one to whom they 


was amelioration 
should apply for relief in every woe ? 
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General. 


And what patience he exhibited under 


ising addition to his 


this great and incr 


official cares! Unless the complaint or 
request were frivolous or disloyal, he al- 
ys listened respectfully, and then ap- 
remedy to the wrong, or ¢ 
lained the means suited to 
he distress, and the proper coi 

for obtaining it. 


Shortly after our arrival in New Or- 
leans, ; 


phan Asylum of St. Elizabeth called 
l 


the Sisters ir the Or- 


ipon the General and represented that 
institution as in a state of literal destitu- 
tion from lack of provisions and the mon- 
ey with which to procure them. This un- 
fortunate condition of suffering was on 
of the legitimate consequences of active 
Secession, and no one could be held re- 
sponsible for it but the leaders of the Re- 
bellion. But the General did 


stop 
I 


not 
to discuss the question of responsibility 4 
he knew that here were several hun- 
dred children who were crying for bread, 
and with characteristic promptitude gave 
them an order on the Chief Commissary 
for a very large amount of stores,—to be 


— add- 


ing a sum of five hundred dollars in money 


charged to his personal account, 


from his pocket. 
The of the Sacred Heart, 


New Orleans, owed its continued 


Convent 
near 
existence almost entirely to his individ- 
ual charities; and the same may be said 
of all the benevolent institutions in and 
about the city. 

I have rarely seen him more angry 
than when he discovered that a commit- 
tee of the City Council, who held, as trus- 
tees, the Touro Fund, left by its gen- 
erous donor for the support of orphans, 
had outraged their trust by applying a 
large amount of the legacy to the pur- 
chase of munitions of war for the Rebe] 
He had them brought under 


to the office, and, unable to restrain 


lion. 

bi 
contempt for the dishonor of the act, ex- 
pressed his opinion in terms that must 
have scathed them fearfully, unless their 
ly callous. He 


to Fort P 


remain until every cent 


§ ‘nsibilities were utter 


then sent then 
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they had so wantonly diverted from its 
legitimate purpose should be repaid. 
g pur} 
One of the most striking 
eral’s traits 1ension 


which enables 


( ompre 


him to meet almost any 


question with a ready and commonly a 
witty reply. 

During the earlier period of our oc- 
cupation of New Orleans, persons were 
constantly applying to him to give them 
an order to search within our lines for 
runaway negroes; and it is a good illus- 
tration of the assurance of our enemies, 
that in a majority of cases the persons 


The 


following is a fair sample of the conver- 


so applying were avowed traitors. 


sation that would follow such an appli- 
cation. 
“ General, I wish you would give me 


¢ ” 4) 


an order to search for my negro,” the 


visitor would commence. 


“Have you lost your horse?” the 


in reply. 
” the Gen- 
eral would : 

‘¢ No, Sir,” the applicant 


would ansy 


for the order 
i exceedingly puz- 
zled at sucl 

‘Well, Sir, if you had lost your horse 
or your mule, would you come and ask 


me to neglect my duty to the Govern- 


ment for the purpose of assisting you to 
catch them ? ” 

“ Of course not,” the visitor would re- 
ply, with increasing astonishment. 

“ Then why should you e 


xpect me to 


employ myself in hunting after any other 


article of your property ? ” 
And with this comforting and practi- 
cal appli ation of the Dred-Seott decis- 


the fugitive slave 


ion, the ex-owner of 

would take his departure, a wiser, and, I 
t, a sadder man. 

ran interview between the Gen- 

ind the Reverend Doctor Leacock, 

Grace Church in New Or- 

e of the three Episcopal 

lergymen who refused to read the prayer 

for the President, and were therefore sent 

North as prisoners, under my charge,) in 
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which the General urged upon the Doc- 
tor his views on the injurious influence 
of disloyalty in the pulpit, sustaining 
his argument by prolific quotations from 

, recited with an accuracy and 


appositeness that few theologians could 
exceed, the Doctor replied, — 

** But, General, your insisting upon the 
taking of the oath of allegiance is caus- 
ing half of my church-members to per- 
jure themselves.” 

“Tf that is the case, I am glad I have 
not had the spiritual charge of your 
church for the last nine years,” (just the 
term of Dr. Leacock’s pastorate,) the 
General answered, promptly. 


After 


tor finally asked, — 


a lenethy conversation, the Doe- 


‘“* Well, General, are you going to shut 
up the churches ? ” 
** No, Sir, I am more likely to shut up 


the ministers,” he replied. 


To the casual observer this would ap- 


a brilliant repartee, while, in 


it was significant as indicative of 

a sagacious policy. Closing the church- 

es would have given warrant to the 
. : 


charge of interference with the observ- 


ances of religion. So careful was the 
General to avoid anything of this nature, 
that, in every instance where a clergyman 
was removed from his church, the very 
next Sunday found his pulpit occupied 
by a loyal minister. 

As a great many excellent Church- 
men have misunderstood the cause of 
the arrest of clergymen in New Orleans, 
I think I must add a word of explana- 


The 


of the Episcopal denomination, in which 


tion. ministers so arrested were 


the rector is required to read a liturgy 
prescribed by the General Convention. 
In this liturgy oceurs “a prayer for the 
President of the United States,” 
omission in their reading of the service was 
clearly an overt act of disloyalty, in that 


it was by unmistakable implication a dec- 


and its 


laration that they did not recognize the 
authority of the President of the United 
States; and it is a fact not generally 
known, that this omission in the service 


was supplied by the minister’s regularly 
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announcing, “ A few moments will now 
Who can 


doubt the character and burden of this 


be spent in silent prayer.” 
voiceless petition, when it is understood 
that it was the successor to an audible 
appeal — which General Butler suppress- 
ed — to Heaven for Jefferson Davis and 
the success of his cause ? 


Another of the 


characteristics 


General’s strongest 
is his firm faith, his ar- 
dent hopefulness. Never have I known 
him despondent as to the final result of 
this war. He believes it to be a struggle 
for principle and right, and therefore his 
confidence in the ultimate success of our 
arms never falters. Frequently disheart- 
ened myself at our apparent ill-fortune, 
I have listened to his cheerful predictions 
and expressions of unflagging trust, and 
have come away strengthened and confi- 
dent. 

After our return to the North, an ex- 
mayor of Chicago was introduced to the 
General at the St. Nicholas Hotel in New 
York. 


cause looked very cloomy. 


a time when our 
The Mayor 


was evidently much depressed by the in- 


It was just at 


dications of national misfortune, and in 
a tone of great despondency asked the 
General, 
- Do . 
through t 
“ Yes, 
very decidedly. 
“ Well, but how ?” asked the Mayor. 
*“ God knows, I but I know He 


does, so I am satisfied,” the General re- 


believe 
is war successfully ? 


the 


we shall ever get 


” 


Sir,” General answered, 


don’t: 


plied. 

And in this reply was contained an ad- 
mirable expression of that earnest faith 
in the inevitable triumph of good over 
evil which forms so prominent a part of 
his nature. 


In this short sketch I have either en- 
tirely avoided or merely hinted at the 
traits which have given General Butler 
a world-wide distinction. His wonder- 
ful energy, his sagacity, his courage, his 
great executive and administrative abil- 
ity, and, more than all, the marvellous 


General. 
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comprehension, which, at the firing of the 
first gun at Fort Sumter, enabled him to 
grasp the subject of this Rebellion in all 
its magnitude and bearings, and in the 
means and measures for its suppression, 
are attributes made familiar to the world 
as “household words” by his unprece- 
dented administration in New Orleans. 

The story of the years of experience 
crowded into those eight short months of 
our sojourn in that city is worthy the 
pen of our country’s ablest historian, and 
would fill volumes. 

To relate all the instances of General 
Butler’s kindness and generosity, his for- 
bearance and magnanimity, while in New 
Orleans, would require more than all the 
space between the covers of the “ Atlan- 
tic.” 

I have undertaken the grateful task 
of recording some of the 


more 


prom- 


inent scenes, where he displayed the 
kindly, genial traits so utterly inconsist- 
ent with the indiscriminate charges of 


cruelty, injustice, and wrong, preferred 
by his enemies, — traits that have inex- 
pressibly endeared their possessor to ev- 
ery officer and soldier in his late army. 
Said an officer, but just returned from 
New Orleans, to me a few days since, — 
‘*T have heard of the infatuation of the 
Army of the Potomac to its earlier leader, 
but I do not believe their devotion is near 
so deep and earnest as that of the faithful 
men who followed General Butler from 
New England and the Northwest, through 
the campaign of New Orleans.” 

Not one of us who have been closely 
associated with him but watches with in- 
tense interest for the opportunity to ar- 
rive when he shall prove himself to be 
(as every one of us believes him to be) 
among the foremost of those predestined 
to lead our country through its baptism 
of blood and fire to a higher and grander 
destiny and glory than the most ardent 
dared even to hope for before the war. 

Happy then shall I be, if in these few 
pages I have conveyed to the indulgent 
idea of the 
inner life and character of Our GEN- 
ERAL. 


readers of this article some 
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THE 


Som! persons look upon the venera- 


tion with which the people of these Unit- 


ed States r «1 the Constitution as sa- 


voring of superstition. It is at least a 
superstition, which cannot be 
= 
risk. 


, 
wholesome 
disturbed without 


When : 


liberate reflec tion, h is settle d and adopt- 


man, in calm moments of de- 


ed the principles of ethics 
ee ances 


which ought to govern his life, and when, 


ind morality 


under the pressure of urgent exigency, 


or in moments of ea: xcitement, his 


view of their truth or value undergoes a 
sudden change, it is not safe to give way 
to such 


wisdom in calling to mind, 


influence. would evince 


that, in hours 
of tranquil judgment, with no passion to 


blind and no impu! moment to 


i 
y 


urge beyond reaso1 7 adopted cer- 


tain principles of action, for guidance 
and safety. 

ct, and ought 
to correct, the But 


1 
errors youth. 


when we change I , it should be 
from a matured conviction, that, on gen- 
eral principles, the correction is just and 
proper ; not because it would afford re- 
lief or satisfaction for the time being, or 
prove convenient for some special pur- 
pose. 

; Constitution of the United 
States. Of fallible because human ori- 
gin, it is imperfect. A rule of political 
action in a progressive worl 


properly 


l, it was by 
made 
At the first session of the 

ten 


ite founders subject to 
amendment. 
first 
adopted; two have been added since ; 


and experience has approved this ac- 


¥ . ‘ } , _ 
Congress amendments were 


tion. 

That other amendments may hereafter 
be necessary and proper it would be pre- 
sumptuous to deny. But we ought to 
touch the ark of our political testimony 
with careful and reverent hand. 

All legislative bodies are liable to sud- 
To these 


the Congress of our young country is 


den and wayward impulses. 


CLAIMS TO SERVICE 


OR LABOR. 

more exposed than the Parliaments or 
It would 
have been very unsafe to trust a Con- 


Chambers of older nations. 


gressional majority with the power of 
amending the Constitution. 

Difficulties and delays were properly 
put in the way of exercising such a pre- 
rogative. To two-thirds of both houses, 
or to a convention called by the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States, 
was granted the 


power of proposing 


amendments ; while the power to ratify 


these was not confided to less than to 


the legislatures, or to the conventions, of 

three-fourths of the States composing the 
Union. 

To alter the Constitution in any other 

as by the consent of a majority 

of the several States — would be a 


revolutionary act. Doubtless revolution- 


ary acts become a justifiable remedy on 
rare and great occasions, as in 1776; but 


th are usually replete with danger. 


more dangerous than 


They are never 


when employed by one section of a con- 
federacy against another, weaker section 
To the stability of ¢ 


of the same. overn- 


ment, it is necessary that the rights of 
minorities should be strictly respected. 
The end does not necessarily justify the 
means “No example,” says an emi- 
nent and philosophical writer, “is more 
dangerous than that of violence employ- 
ed for a good purpose by well-meaning 
men.” * 

To such considerations has it been, in 
a measure, due that the people of the 
United States, with as much unanimity 
as usually characterizes any national de- 
cision, have held back, until now, from 
following the example of the civilized 
nations of Europe in emancipating their 
slaves. Until the Secessionists levied 

*“Tl n’y a pas de plus dangereux exemple 
que celui de la violence exercée pour le bien 
et par les gens de bien.” — “* L’ Ancien Régime 
et la Révolution,” par Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Paris, 1856, p. 310. 
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war against the Union, not the Demo- 
cratic party alone, but the mass of the 
Republican party also, assented to the 
declaration in Abraham Lincoln’s Inau- 


gural, that they had “no purpose to in- 


*y 
terfere, directly or 


indirectly, with the 
institution of Slavery in the States where 
it exists.” It had never been possible to 
obtain the votes of three-fourths of the 
States in favor of emancipation; and a 
large majority of those who held human 
servitude to be a moral wrong had look- 
ed upon its toleration among our reigh- 
bors of the South as an evil of less mag- 
nitude than the violation of the Consti- 
tution. 

Though the wisdom of the ablest states- 
men of the Revolution, without distine- 
tion of sections, recognized negro slavery 
as an iniquity and as a political element 
fraught with inevitable danger in the fu- 
ture, yet the evils and the dangers which 
are inseparably connected with that ele- 
ment have never been so clearly seen, 
have never made themselves so terribly 
apparent, as in the course of this war. 

The conviction that Slavery is a stand- 
ing menace to the integrity of the Union 
and the one great obstacle to peace gath- 
ers strength so rapidly from day to day, 
that many men are adopting the opinion, 
that it must needs be extirpated, if even 
at the cost of a revolutionary act. 


It would be a misfortune, if this were 


the alternative. It is easy to pass the 
limit of regulated authority, but impossi- 
ble to estimate the dangers we may en- 
counter when that guardian limit is once 
transgressed. We may resolve that we 
farther. So 


thought the honest and earnest Girond- 


will go thus far and no 
ists of revolutionary France; but the 
current to which they had first opened a 


1 


passage swept them away. Though the 


experiment succeed at last, a long Reign 


of Terror may overwhelm us ere success 
is reached. 

And thus it is a matter of surpassing 
interest to determine whether the pres- 
ent stupendous insurrectionary convul- 
sion has brought about a state of things 


under which, in strict accordance with 
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the Constitution as it is, we may eman- 
cipate all negroes throughout the Union 
who are now held in involuntary servi- 
tude. This question I propose to dis- 


cuss. 


Every one is familiar with tne words 
in which the Constitution, while not 
naming Slavery, recognizes, under a 
certain phase, its existence, and aids it, 
under certain circumstances, to maintain 
the rights to involuntary labor which, 
under State laws, it claims; thus :— 

‘“‘ No person held to service or labor 
in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
( aping into anoth r, shall, in cons« quence 
of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” 

The claims 


referred to may be for years or for lift 


, 


to service or labor here 


both are included in the above provision. 


In point of fact, there were existing, at 
the time that provision was adopted, (as 
the first 


us, then consisting, 


there still exist,) both classes : 


for a term of ye 


class, 
in part, of claims against foreign adults 
who had bound themselves to service for 
a limited time to repay the expenses of 
their emigration, — but chiefly, as now, 
of claims to the service or labor of what 
were called apprentices, usually white 
minors ; the second, for life, were claims 
he service or labor of men, women, 
and children of all ages, exclusively of 
African descent, who were called slaves. 
The first class of claims were found 
chiefly in Northern States; the second 
chiefly in Southern. There was a great 
disparity between the numbers 


While the 


vice or labor for years numbered but a 


two classes. claims 

few thousands, there were then held to 
service or labor for life upwards of six 
hundred thousand persons: and the num- 
ber has since increased to about four mil- 
lions. 

The constitutional provision is, that 


persons from whom under State laws 


service or labor is due shall not Le exon- 
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erated from the performance of the same 
by escaping to another State. The ap- 
prentice, or the slave, shall, in that case, 


on demand of the proper claimant, be 
delivered up. 

Such a provision clearly involves the 
recognition of certain rights of property ; 
but of what kind ? 

Is the ownership of one human being 
by another here involved ? 


the 


Is the ap- 


prentice, or slave, recognized in 


this clause as an article of merchan- 
dise ? 


State laws regulating apprenticeship 
und slavery may give to the master of 
the apprentice, or of the slave, the custo- 
dy of the person and the right of corpo- 


al punishment, in order the 


better to 
asure the performance of the labor due. 
‘These laws may declare that an appren- 


e, or a slave, who strikes his master, 


iall suffer death. They may provide 


iat the testimony of an apprentice, or 


of a slave, shall not be received in any 


gainst his 


urt of justice as evidence a 
iaster. They may make the claims to 

whether for years or for 
, transferable by ordinary sale. 


They 
] 


ay declare such claims to be, under 


rvice or labor, 


rtain circumstances, of the nature of 


al estate. They may enact that these 
laims shall be hereditary, both as re- 
he person held 


shall 


] 


ius 


the claimant and t 


» service, so that heirs inherit 
wm, — and also so that the « hildren of 
shall, in virtue 


pprentices, or of slaves, 


of their birth, be apprentices or slaves. 


But State laws or State constitutions, 
whatever their provisions, cannot modify 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Supreme Court has decided that 


‘the Government of the Union, though 


the 


limited in its power, is supreme within 


s sphere of action”; and again, that 
‘the laws of the United States, when 
made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
the the 


anything in the constitution or laws of 


form supreme law of land, 
any State to the contrary notwithstand- 


. ” * 
ing. 


* “ McCulloch against the State of Mary- 
land.” 4 Wheaton, Rep., p. 316. 
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Therefore State laws or constitutions 
can neither determine the interpretation 
of the Federal Constitution nor explain 
its intent. It is to be interpreted by the 
words, fairly and candidly construed, of 
its framers. 

In the provision under consideration 
The 


word slave, though then in common use, 


the phraseology is remarkable. 


to designate a negro held to service or 
labor for life, is not employed. It is im- 
possible to believe that this peculiarity 
was accidental, or to overlook the inev- 
itable inference from it. This provision 
does not recognize slavery except as it 
recognizes apprenticeship. African sla- 


very, according to the expressly selected 
words, and therefore according to the 
framers of the 


manifest intent, of the 


Constitution, is here recognized as a 
claim to the service or labor of a negro: 
nothing more, nothing else. 

It avails nothing to allege, even if it 
true, that in 1787, when 


were 


these 
words written, a negro was com- 
Chief-Jus- 
tice Taney, delivering the decision of 
Court in the Dred Scott 
case, asserts that in the thirteen colonies 


were 


monly considered property. 
the Supreme 


which formed the Constitution “a negro 


of the African race was regarded as an 


article of property.” This may or it 


a 
may not have been true of a majority 


in those days. True or not, it refers 


only to the opinions of individual colo- 
nists; and these cannot be received as 
a basis of construction for the words, nor 
can they rebut the plain intent, of a con- 
stitutional provision. It is not what in- 
dividual colonists believed, but what the 


he Constitution incorporated 


framers of t 
in that instrument, that we have to deal 
with. 

They avoided the use of the word 
slave. They incorporated the words 
‘‘ person held to service or labor.” They 
admitted the claim to service or la- 
bor: none other: a claim (regarded in 
its constitutional aspect) in the nature 
of what the law calls a chose in ac- 
tion, — or, in other words, a thing to 


which, though it cannot be strictly said 





The 


tual possession, one has a 


In common parlance we employ words, 
in connection with Slavery, which imply 
much more than such a claim. We say 

and slave-owner; we speak 
tution of Slavery: but we do 
: : ; 
not say at prenu e-holde r or appren C- 
owner; nor do we spe ak of the insti 
tution of Apprenticeship. The 
r valid or invalid, for su 
. phraseology in speaking 
, H oa + ] —_ 1 
s of claims, 1s not to be und 
in any admission, express or implied, in 
the provision of the Constitution now 
t 
der consideration. In it the framers of 
that instrument employed one and 


to designate the 


1 
purase 


I 
the apprenti 


same master 


and the 


Both are 


master 
slave term« 


whom 


stitution 


+} ay ; } 
t tne apprentice and the 


betwee n 
There is one, and only one. In 
mining th nut *inhabi 


oy 


aie as a 
taxation, 
number of appr 
while thr: 
to be taken i 


ing of this cl 
thy. 


tatives ar 


ortioned among the several 
St whi 


h may be included within this 
Union according to their respective num- 
bers, which shall be determined by add- 
ing to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not 


taxed, three-fifths of all other pe rsons.” 


id mistakes, it was deemed ne- 
to include apprentices by express 
Why this? 

it to be absurd, if the 


been, **the whole number of 


cation. Every one 


ns, including farm-laborers.” 
why absurd? Because persons en- 
in free labor are, beyond question, 
Not so those 


va "hile so bou annrentic 
‘ hile so bound, apprenti 


‘‘ bound to ser- 


persons. 


$3 may 
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be considered not free ; whe n the “term 
of years,” and with it the bondage to ser- 
vice, expires, they become free, or, as th« 
common phrase is, ‘‘ their own masters.” 
It was necessary and proper, therefore, 


C 


whether, in the enumeration 


nec 
sme 


i 

f inhabitants. they were to be estimated 
oi inhabitants, they were to be estimated 
| 
| 


ree persons or as persons not free. 
But would there be any fairness in con- 
truing this clause into an admission, by 
inference or otherwise, that an appren- 
ice, while “* bound to service,” is a slave ? 

rly not. He is a person not free for 
e, because another has a legal 


The Con- 


nothing more. 


his service or labor. 
ion admits this : 
And so of slaves. 


called, in contradistinction to 


“ Other persons ” 
*; therefore persons not 


: and properly so called, seeing that, 
ntice before his term ex- 


bound to service,” and 


im, they remain thus 1 


held to servic 


. 1 } 
ognized aS a siave. 


ife, is r¢ 
coal wtous al a aes 1: 
ical View of a great pont 
juestion is usually a contracted one, 
practical value, and unbecoming 
“ The kille th, but 
eth life.” Yet we must not 


mistake for technicality a careful inter- 


letter 


pretation, distinctly warranted by the 
terms employed, of a public instrument. 
Every public instrument, by which the 
govern d dk legate powers to those who 
govern, should be stri tly cons 

I am not arguing, that the men who 


framed the Constitution did not regard 


ecroes held to service or labor as slaves. 


n 
I 


am not arguing that temporary claims, 
to the 


number (let us suppose) of forty 


or fifty thousand, may, for a moment, 


compare in importance 


claims, to the number of four millions; 


with life-long 


or that it is safe or proper to legislate in 
regard to the latter, involving as they 


dustrial interests, with as light 
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consideration as might suffice in enacting 


regulations for the former. I am not ar- 


guing that a political element, which has 
gradually assumed proportions so gigan- 
tic as has American Slavery, can, with 


any safety or propriety, be dealt with, 
except after the 


the 


delibera ion and 


ad- 


ose to take. 


most sedulou on, in 


ince, 
I alle re not 


What Ia 


ber of slaves nor he mag itude of the in- 


of ev 


ither the num- 


terests involved can properly influence 
the judgment in determini 
construction of a clause 

tion, or properly set deduc- 
it clau c is 


What I as- 


that the framers of the 


tion from the wording of th 
to its true spirit and intent. 
sert is, Constitu- 
tion, in studiously avoiding the employ- 
ment of the word slave, under 


stained from admittin o that 


ment anything which the use 
word might imp re 
Constitution does not re 


rship of one human being by 


seek in vain any foundation for 
by Chief-Justice 
Taney, that persons held to service or 


labor for life are articles of property or 


ognize the own- 
another. 
it we 


the doctrine dk 


merchandise. 
In 


, is slavery recognized by the Consti- 


one restricted sense, and only in 


on 


tution of the United States : 
’ 


unaer 


as a system 
which one man may have a legal 
laim to the involuntary labor of anoth- 
er. 

Therefore the question, whether Con- 
wress has the constitutional right to eman- 
cipate slaves, resolves itself into this : — 
Can Congress constitutionally take pri- 
vate property for public use and destroy 
it, making just compensation therefor ? 


And is there anything in the nature 
} 


t the claim which a master has to the 
of a 
slave, which legally exempts that species 


rvice or labor of an apprentice, or 


f property from the general rule, if im- 


portant considerations of public utility 
demand that such claims should be ap- 


propriated and cancelled by the Goy- 
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This is the sole issue. Let us not com- 


licate it by mixing it up with others. 


hen we are discussing the expediency 
of emancipation and of measures propos- 


ed to effect it is proper to take into 
i 


constitutions and 
also the popul r 


the lo 


, and public senti- 


under 

» day 
vell as North, in connec- 
But when'’we are examin- 


gal question, whether, 


titution as it is and under 


existing, 


lic affairs now 
power to ena t eman- 

must dismiss popular falla- 
es, and confine ourst lve S$ 


namely , to de ide ’ 


without 
ordinate constitutions or 
ion, what the law 


the 


supreme 
Constitution of 
permits or forbids in 
emises. 

will be admitted that Congress has 
it (Amendments to Constitution, 
5) to take private property, with 

mpensation made, for public us 
ill not be argued that a claim 
inhabitant if 7 U 


Stat 
Sta 


nited 


whether 


{ 

ior 
for life, is property 
nstitutionally exempt- 
iation. It 


» service 


is evi- 


of a 


the service of an apprentice. 


> hand, it 


rty of any 
kind to a vast 
iderations which influence its 


amount is thus appropri 


appropriation should correspond in 


of the 


mav- 
» to the extent 
When 


certain claims I ractically involves the 


inter¢ sts at 


the taking and cancelling 


social condition of four millions of the in- 
habitants of the United States and the 
industrial and financial interests of six 
desirable that the 
considerations to justify so radical and 


far-reaching a change should be in the 


millions more, it is 
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nature of imperative official duty rather 
than of speculative opinion or philosoph- 
ical choice. 

Let us proceed a step farther, and in- 
quire if there be circumstances, and if 
so, what circumstances, under which it 
becomes the right and the duty of Con- 
gress to take and cancel the claims in 
question. 

The controlling circumstances which 
bear upon this case may be thus briefly 
stated. 

ee ‘he 
fers on Congress certain ¢ 
taxes, 
no government can be 
Const 


authorizes Congress to *“‘ make all laws 


Constitution (section 8) con- 
i ssential pow- 


4 nT 
ers: as, to collect 


without which 


2. The itution (same se tion) 

that shall be necessary and proper for 

carrying into execution ” these powers. 
3. If Congress fail to carry into exe- 


powers, the Government is 
, and anarchy ensues. 


1. An inst 


eleven of the States comprising the Union, 


cution these 
ht 


t nouch 


irrection, extending over 
°) 

now prevalis. 

insurrection, 


that the 


essential powers granted to Congress by 


5. Becau e of 
the Constitution cannot be carried into 
execution in these eleven States. 
resistance off red 


6. Because of the 


by these insurrectionary States to con- 
stitutional powers, it becomes the duty 
of Congress to pass all laws that are ne- 
cessary and proper to enforce these pow- 
ers. 

All this will be conceded ; but a ques- 
tion remains. Who is to judge what 
laws are necessary and proper to car- 
ry into execution the powers, expressly 
granted by the Constitution, which are 
thus obstructed and defeated ? 

This question has been determined by 
the highest legal tribunal of the United 
States, speaking by the mouth of one 
who will be acknowledged to have been 
her most distinguished presiding officer. 

In the well-known case of McCulloch 


against the State of Maryland,* Chief- 
* February term, 1819. 


316. 


reference 


4 Wheaton’s Rep. 
Unwilling here to multiply words, I pray 


to the 


’ 


. . ar 
agecision itseil. 
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Justice Marshall delivered the decision 
of the Supreme Court; and by that de- 
cision the following principles were es- 
tablished : — 

1. The 


ary and proper” in the above con- 


construction of the words “ ne- 
nection. The Chief-Justice says, — 
“The term ‘necessary’ does not im- 
port an absolute physical necessity, so 


iat one thing to which another 


may be termed necessary cannot exist 


without that other.” 
2. Asto the degree of the necessity 
mye 


which renders constitutional a law fram- 


ed to carry a constitutional power into 

execution, the rule by this decision is, 
‘If a certain means to carry into ef- 

fect any of 

by the Constitution to the Government 

of the Union be 

not prohibit d by 


} 
a 


the 


owers expressly oiven 
i « > 


an appropri ite measure, 
the Constitution, the 
egree of its necessity is a question of 
legislative discretion, not of judi jal ce o- 
nizance.” 

3. But still more explicitly is the ques- 


tion answered, who is to be the judge of 


appropriateness and necessity of the 


loved, thus: 


the 
means to be em] — 
“ The Government which has a right 
an act, and has imposed upon it 

the duty of performing that act, must, 
accor ding to the dictates of reason, be 
allowed to select the means.” 


The 


powers to lay and collect taxes, to exer- 


, then, the matter stands. 


cise authority over forts and arsenals of 
the United States, to suppress insurrec- 
tion, and various others equally essen- 
tial, are expressly given by the Consti- 
It is the ht and 


duty of Congress to carry these powers 


tution to Congress. 


into effect. In case of obstruction or de- 


feat of existing laws framed to that in- 
tent, it is the right and duty of Congress 
to select such means and pass such ad- 
ditional laws as may be necessary and 
proper to overcome such obstruction and 
In the 
selection of the means to effect this con- 


enforce obedience to such laws. 


stitutional object, Congress is the sole 
judge of their propriety or necessity. 
These means must not be prohibited by 
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the Constitution ; but whether they are 
the most prudent or the most effectual 
means, or in what degree they are ne- 
itt r whic h the Su- 
has no jurisdiction. As 


Chief-Justice Marshall has elsewhere in 


cessary, are m 


Court 


preme 


this deci 1 it, for the Su- 


preme Court take to inquire in- 
to the d ee tl ‘ essity “ would 
uscribes 
. a on 
gislative 
There must 

relevancy 
forced and 
force it. W 
degree of née 
means, they 
devoid of ob 


objec t tk 


States, of 


ment 
these Stat 


can 


the object 
Union. 

But 
insurrection pr 


in those States 


hese laws 


long claims to the 
persons i 
der State laws. In Stat ere slaves 


iaware, 


are compari ti 


Maryland, Missouri, disaffection only pre- 


1 a] 
where vue 


vails; while in St 3 number 


’ } 
exceeds that ol 


South Carolina, 


insurrection avaimst 


of slaves ay 


whites, as in 


pros he or 
I 
Alabama, 


Georgia, lawful au- 


thority is flagrant and outspoken: the 


acts of States be- 
based on I allegation 


is not sa ider the 


a. 48 1} 
tutionally 


I Con- 
vention of South Carolina December 20, 1860. 
The next dav, December 21, the Convention 
adopted the “ Declaration of Causes”’ which 


led to that Secession. This doc nt de- 
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All this is matte And 
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there would be as much propriety in de- 


r of history. 
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and the light 
Slavery aut 
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It is my opi 
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well found rr not is 


opinion be 
immaterial to the 
present que ti According to Chief. 
Marshall’s de 


of the 


ision, when it is 


Justice 
the right d duty Government 
to perform a t, (as here to enforce law 
and insurrection,) it ‘* must, ac- 


° : . } 
cording t I ict reason, be al- 


If Congress 


lowed to select the means.” 


*to enforce law and 
it is necessary and 

ncel all claims to 
rvice or labor held in the Slave 
if élai ce or labor, 


eld by one 


»>sScerTvi 


ites against 

1 
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cially ¢ 


he Constitution from 
Act of 


Emancipation is strictly constitutional. 


seizure tor ul 4 e en an 


Congress is to be allowed to select the 


he judge of the 


means; Congress 1s to be tl 


n-slaveholding States, that 
inful the institution 
“united in the 
office of Presi- 
opinions and 

7 and who de » 


purpe 


clares that 


t] rest in the 
belief that Slavery i 2 rse ¢ Itim: 

extinction.”” And it winds up with this asser- 
tion: —“ All hope of remedy rendered vain 
by the fact that tl bl 1 of the North 
error with the 
ligious belief.” 


has invested a 

sanctions of a more erron r 
, first put forth by South Carolina, af- 
terwards by each seceding State, are 
the caus declared to have produced, 


1 which are held to justify, the present in- 
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necessity and propriety of these means: 
Congress, not the Supreme Court; not 
even the People in their primary meet- 
ings; but the People constitutionally rep- 
resented in their National Legislature ; 
the People, speaking by the voice of 
those whom their votes have elected to 
that Legislature, there to act for them. 
If Congress believes that Emancipa- 
tion is no k nger a question of sectional 
terference, but of national preserva- 
tion, it has the right to judge, and the 
that 
And if Congress can prop- 


constitutional right to act 


upon 
judgment. 
erly allege, as motive for taking and 
cancelling a multitude of life-long claims 
to service, the preservation of the na- 
tional existence, can a consideration of 
vreater magnitude be imagined for any 

gislative act ? 

In proceeding, however, to consum- 
mate such a measure, it is evidently most 


fitting and proper, that, in the pream- 
l Act of Emancipation, there 


} 
i 


Pw +1 J ° } bd 
d be set forth, lucidly and succinct- 


jie to an 
yul 

ly, the causes and considerations which 

impelled to so solemn and momentous 

an act. 

As to the just compensation provided 
‘onstitution to be paid, when pri- 
yperty is taken for public use, it 

to be rt marked, — 
when a minor is drafted, a fa- 
ther or an apprentice-master has no claim 
against the Government for service lost, 
it may be argued with some plausibility, 
that, under similar circumstances of pub- 
lic exigency, a slave-owner has no claim 


when his slave is freed. But the arg 


1 
1 
| 


nent fairly applies only in cases in which 
a slave is drafted for military service, 
and returned to slavery when that ser- 


vice terminates. In case of wholesale 
taking and cancelling of life-long claims 
to service, a fair construction of the Con- 
stitution may be held to require, as a gen- 
eral rule, that just compensation should 
be made to the claimants. 

2. But to Congress, by the Constitu- 
tion, is expressly given the power to de- 
clare the punishment of treason, without 


any limitation as to the confiscation of 
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including 


personal property, g, of course, 
claims in the nature of choses in action. 
Congress may, therefore, take and can- 
cel claims to service owned by Rebel 
slave-owners without any compensation 
whatever. Under the feudal law, a serf, 
owing service to a noble guilty of trea- 
son, became, because of his master’s guilt, 
released from such service. 

8. If, because of the present insurrec- 
tion, set on foot by claimants of service 
or labor, such claims, from precariousness 
of tenure or otherwise, have diminished 
in market-value, that diminution may be 
properly taken into account in estimating 
just compensation. 

These various considerations converge 
to this, —that a Preamble and Act of 
Emancipation, somewhat in the terms 
following, may be constitutionally enact- 


ed. 


A Bill to emancipate Persons of African 
Descent held to Service or Labor in 
certain of the United States. 
WueEreEAs there is now flagrant, in 

certain of the United States, an insurrec- 

tion of proportions so gigantic that there 
has been required, to hold it in check, 
an increase of the army and navy of the 

United States to an extent seldom paral- 

leled in the history of the world; 

And whereas, because of the said in- 
surrection, the execution of the laws for 
collecting taxes, and of various other laws 
of the United States, heretofore enacted 
by the Congress in the just exercise of 
their constitutional powers, has been, for 
more than two years past, and still is, 
obstructed and defeated throughout the 
insurrectionary States; 


And whereas it is the right and duty 
of the Congress to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the said constitutional 
powers ; 

And whereas the said insurrectionary 
portions of the Union consist exclusively 
of States wherein persons of African de- 
scent are held in large numbers to in- 
voluntary service or labor, — the white 


inhabitants thereof basing their 
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rectionary acts upon the assumption that 
rity and perpetuation of such in- 
ntary servitude require the disrup- 
tion of the national unity, and the estab- 
lishment, on a portion of the domain of 
the United States, of a separate and in- 
dependent government ; 
And whereas a large portion of the 
said persons of African descent, so held 
] 


in servitude, contribute greatly, so long 
as such involuntary services are thus ex- 


from them, to the aid and comfort 
] 


said insurrectionists, laboring for 
behoof on their fortifications, and 
or the supply of their commissariat, and 
rwise giving strength and support to 


rious insurrectionary acts ; 


And whereas, in an emergency so ur- 
gent as that whi is now patent to the 
world, it i of the Congress to 
place ; ly posal of the Executive 
branch ¢ t, for the com- 


mon def and 


] 


NOV 


t power, ¢ ivil 


i 


military, ny 
; I 


> usages 


n violat on 


ed within 
bring 
ent protras 
tion ; 

And whereas i | 3 frox he al 
the i 


OVE 

recitals, that hroughout 

certain of the United tes, of a labor- 
‘ 1°.) . 

system which r 


one race of m 


vices of another 
-_ »\ 7 } : ] 
wrong) has now shown itself 


structive of the supremacy of the laws, 


ol 


and a constant menace to the Govern- 


ment, and that the continuance of such 


ly jeopardizes the 


labor-system imminent 
integrity of the Union, and has become 
incompatible with the domestic tranquil- 
lity of the country 

And whereas it has thus become evi- 
dent that claims to the involuntary ser- 
vice or labor of persons of African de- 
scent ought not to be possessed by any 
of the United States, but 


should, in the just exercise of the power 


inhabitant 


which inheres in every independent gov- 


”.° ra 
Claims to Se 


rv e or Labor. [July, 
ernment to protect itself from destruction 
by seizing and destroying any private 
property of its citizens or subjects which 
imperils its own existence, be taken, as 
for public use, from their present posses- 
sors, and abrogated and annulled, — just 
compensation being made to so many of 
the said possessors of such claims as may 
demand it, and as may by their loyalty 
be entitled thereto, for the claims so ab- 
rogated and annulled; therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Congress assembled, 


that from and after the —— day of —— 


next all claims to the services or labor of 
yersons of Afi 


I 
be held to involuntary service or labor 


ican descent, who shall then 


in any of the States of the Union under 
the laws thereof, be and the same are 


hereby taken by the Government of the 
And the 


cated and annulled. 


claims 

And 

all persons of African descent within the 
I 


United States, who shall, on the 


said 


bro 


said —— 
day of —— next, be held to involuntary 


except for crime of 


hall have been legally 


released and emanci- 


in as full and 
complete a manner as if the same had 
never existed ; the said release and eman- 
( ip ition to take effect from and after the 
said —— day of ——, thenceforth and 
further enacted, that the 
United States be and the 

pledged for the payment 
to all persons who 


of just compensation 
, I 


shall, on 


the said —— day of ——, hold 
such claims to service or labor ; provided, 
that such persons shall make application 
for such compensation in the form and 
manner hereinafter prescribed, and pro- 
vided further, that said persons shall have 
been, throughout the present insurrec- 
tion, and shall continue to the close of 
the same, true and loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and shall not, 
directly or indirectly, have incited to in- 
surrectionary acts, or given aid or com- 
fort to any persons engaged in the insur- 


rection aforesaid. 
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| Here should follow provisions in re- 
gard to the manner of application, the 


mode and rate of compensation, etc. ] 


It will probably be found that the 
number of slaves for the remuneration 
of whose lost services applications will be 
made by loyal claimants, under such an 
. act, will scarcely reach the number eman- 
cipated in 1834 by Great Britain, which 
was about seven hundred and seventy 
thousand; and that the sum paid by 
England to colonial slave-owners, name- 
ly about a hundred millions of dollars, 
(the probable cost of eight weeks war,) 
will suffice as just compensation for all 
the services due to loyal claimants thus 
taken and cancelled.* 

An act couched in the terms here pro- 
posed could not be declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court, without 
a shameless encroachment on legislative 
ground, nor without a reckless reversal 
of principles as well established, and of 
as high authority, as any which form the 
basis of constitutional law. 

Those who demur to the passage of an 
act which meets the great difficulty be- 
fore us broadly, effectually, honestly, and 
in accordance with the dictates of Chris- 
tianity and civilization, would do well to 
consider whether, in the progress of this 
insurrectionary upheaval, we have not 
reached a point at which there is no pru- 
dent alternative left. By the President’s 
Proclamation some three millions of slaves 
have been already declared free. Sun- 
dry laws of Congress have emancipated 
several hundred thousands more. There 
remain legally enslaved probably less 
than three quarters of a million,—chief- 
ly scattered along a narrow border-strip 
that is coterminous, North and South, 


with Freedom or Emancipation,—partly 


* The exact number of slaves emancipated 
in the British colonies was 770,390; and the 
total amount of indemnity was £19,950,066 
sterling. 
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dotted in isolated parishes or counties, 
surrounded by enfranchised slaves. Can 
we maintain in perpetuity so anomalous 
a condition of things? Clearly not. At 
every step embarrassments innumerable 
obstruct our progress. No industry, no 
human sagacity, would suffice to deter- 
mine the ten thousand conflicting ques- 
tions that must arise out of such a chaos. 
Must the history of each negro be follow- 
ed back, so as to determine his status, 
whether slave or free? If negroes eman- 
cipated in insurrectionary States are sold 
as slaves into Border States, or into ex- 
cepted parishes or counties, can we ex- 
If slaves 
owned in Border States, or in excepted 


pect to trace the transaction ? 


parishes or counties, are sold to loyal 
men in insurrectionary States, are they 
still slaves? or do they become free ? 
Are we to admit, or to deny, the consti- 
tutionality of Border-State laws, which 
arrest, and imprison as vagrants, and sell 
into slavery to pay expenses of arrest 
and imprisonment, free negro emigrants 
from insurrectionary States? * But why 
multiply instances? The longer this twi- 
light of groping transition lasts, it will be 
only confusion the worse confounded. 
We cannot stand still. Shall we re- 
cede? We break faith solemnly plight- 
ed; we submit, before the world, to base 
humiliation ; we bow down to a system 
which the voice of all Christendom con- 


demns; we abandon the struggle for na- 


tionality, and consent, for ages, perhaps, 
Shall we 
There is but one path — the 


to a dismembered country. 
advance ? 
plain, truth-lighted, onward path — to 
victory and to peace. 


* If, hereafter, Attorney-General Bates’s de- 
cision, that a free negro is a citizen, be sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, then, should the 
question come up before it, the State laws 
above referred to will be declared unconstitu- 
tional. But meanwhile they have not been so 
declared, and are in force. 

The negro-excluding laws of Indiana and 
Illinois are in the same category. 
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Substance and Shadow : or, Morality and Re- 
ligion in their Relation to Life. An Essay 
on the Physics of Creation. By Henry 
James. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Any one tolerably conversant with ei- 
ther the religion or the philosophy of the 
last twenty-five years, as displayed in the 
current literature, must have been con- 
that both had left their ancient 
moorings, never again to find them, and 
were floating about perilously in quest of 
a new anchorage. 


vinced 


We read the “ Essays 
and Reviews” and “ The Pentateuch and 
the Book of Joshua critically Examined,” 
and the replications long-drawn-out from 
High Church and Low, with a decided im- 
pression that the combatants are skirmish- 
ing on an immense ice-field, which is drift- 
ing them all together into other and un- 
known seas. What cares any man pro- 
foundly conscious of the wants both of 
the intellect and the heart whether Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch or not, and if so, 
whether he was as accomplished a geolo- 
gist as Professors Buckland and Lyell? Ad- 
mit that the whole letter of Scripture comes 
from God, even to the vowel-points, by 
what laws and methods shall we expound 
it so as to put an end to the internecine 
war between Faith and Reason, between 
Religion and Philosophy ? 

We say without reserve, that this book 
of Mr. James’s, if we except a small and 
unpretending treatise by the same author, 
published a few years since, on the “‘ Nature 
of Evil,” is the first we have met with, in 
the range of modern religious controversy, 
which goes to the heart and marrow of 
the subject. 

To see into what straits we had been 
brought, call to mind the essentials of the 
Kantian and Scotch philosophies, which 
have dominated the German and English 
mind, and partially the French mind, for 
the last quarter of a century. Kant re- 
solves all our knowledge into the science 
of phenomena. Our faculties give us 
nothing but the phenomena of conscious- 
ness; and the phenomena of conscious- 
ness are not noumenal existence, or ex- 
istence in se. Nor have we any right to 
reason from phenomena to noumena, or 


AND LITERARY 


NOTICES. 


to say that the former authenticate the lat- 
ter. We know only the Ego. The Non- 
Ego lies on the other side of a yawning 
chasm, —if, indeed, there is anything on 
The Ego 


becomes the centre of the Universe, and 


the other side, which is doubtful. 


God, who comes under the Non-Ego, lies 
somewhere on the circumference, and is 
only yielded to us as the product of our 
moral Sir William Hamilton, 
following Reid, asserts a natural Realism, 


instinct. 


or noumenal existence within the phenom- 
enal; but he utterly denies that either of 
these authenticates the Infinite and Abso- 
jute. He and his disciple, Dr. Mansel, la- 
bor immensely to prove that there can be 
no such thing as a philosophy of the In- 
finite, and that to attempt such a philoso- 
phy leads us into inextricable confusion 
and self-contradiction. 

In thus degrading Philosophy, unchurch- 
ing her ignominiously, as fit only to deal 
with the Finite, — in other words, making 
her the lackey of mere Science, — they fan- 
cy they are doing famous service to Reve- 
lation. 


— having scourged Philosophy out of the 


Very well, — we are ready to say, 


temple, will you please, Gentlemen, to con- 
duct us yourselves towards its hallowed 
shrine? If Philosophy cannot yield us a 
the Infinite, we take it that 
We, 


prodigals, have been feeding long 


knowledge of 
Revelation, as you apprehend it, can. 
poor 
enough upon husks that the swine do eat, 
and crave a little nourishing food. — The 
answer we get is, that Revelation does not 
Not 


any more than Philosophy does Revelation 


propose to give us any such fare 


disclose to us the Infinite. It only gives 
us finite conceptions and formulas about 
the Infinite. The gulf between us and 
God yawns wide as ever, and is eternal. 
We must worship still an unknown God, as 
the heathen did. But we have this conso- 
lation, — that we have creed-articles which 
we can get by heart, though ignorant of 
what they mean, and under what these 
philosophers call a “ regulative ” 
repeat our paternosters to the end of time. 

“These be thy gods, O Philosophy !” 
exclaims Dr. Mansel to the German Pan- 
theists, pointing to the bloodless spectres 
which they have evoked in place of Chris- 


religion 
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tianity. “ Th« 
Metaphysics!” the Pantheists might re- 
ply, when called upon to worship the wood- 
en images in which avowedly no pulse of 
the Infinite and Absolute 
ever can beat. 


e be thy gods, O Scotch 


ever beats or 


Mr. James’s whole argument, as he deals 
with the German and Scotch philosophies, 
is profound and masterly. He uses two 
sets of weapons, both of them with admi- 
rable skill. One set is awfully destructive. 
He clears off the rubbish of the pseudo- 
metaphysics with a logic so remorseless 
that we are tempted sometimes to cry for 
mercy. But, on the whole, Mr. James is 
right here. If men pretending to add to 
the stock of human knowledge treacher- 
ously knock away its foundations, and 
bring down the whole structure into a heap 
of rubbish, leaving us, if not killed out- 
right, unhoused in a limbo of Atheism, — 
or if men pretending to hold the keys of 
knowledge will not go in themselves, and 
shut the doors in our faces when we seek 
to enter, no matter how sharply their 
treachery and charlatanry are exposed, 
however famous are the names they bear. 

But Mr. James is quite as much con- 
structive as destructive. He shows not 
only that there must be a philosophy of 
the Infinite, but that herein is its high of- 
fice and glory. Sense deals only with facts, 
—science deals with relations, or groups 
phenomena; and when these usurp the 
place of philosophy, they turn things ex- 
actly upside down, or mistake the centre for 
the circumference. This is the glaring fault 
both of the German and the Scotch meta- 
physicians, that they swamp philosophy in 
mere science; and hence they grovel in 
the Finite, and muddle everything they 
touch even there. Revelation, on the oth- 
er hand, does unfold to us a true philoso- 
phy of the Infinite. It shows how the In- 
finite is contained in the Finite, the Abso- 
lute in the Relative, not spatially or by con- 
tinuation, but by exact correspondency, 
as the soul is contained in the body. Mr. 
James demonstrates the supreme absurdi- 
ty of the notion of noumenal existence, or 
of any created existence which has life in 
Himself. All 
things else are only forms and receptacles 
of life, sheerly phenomenal, except so far 
forth as He is their substance. 


se. God alone has life in 


The no- 
tion of Creation as something made out of 
nothing, having life afterwards in se, and 
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so holding an external relation to Deity, 
falsifies 
them into mere natural religions. “ Itis the 
mother-fallacy,” 


all the theologies, and degrades 


says Mr. James, “ which 
breeds all these petty fallacies in the popu- 
” Those familiar with 
Dr. Mansel’s argument will see that he 


lar understanding. 


has not the remotest conception of Crea- 
tion, except as an exploit of God in time 
and space, or of the Infinite, except as an un- 
That God 
reposed alone through all the past eterni- 
ties, but roused some day and sent forth a 
shout, or six successive shouts, and spoke 
things out of nothing into “ noumenal ” 
existence, were absurd enough, to use Mr. 
James’s nervous English, “to nourish a 
standing army of Tom Paines into an- 
nual famess.” 


bounded aggregation of finites. 


The utter childishness of 
the theological quarrels over the first chap- 
ter of Genesis is obvious enough, so long 
as both parties swamp the spirit in the let- 
ter, or deny that the Finite can reveal the 
Infinite. 

Following out his favorite postulate, that 
God alone has life in Himself, and all things 
else are only phenomena of life, Mr. James 
evolves the doctrine of Creation, of Man 
and Nature, and of Redemption, steering 
clear alike of the shoals of Atheism and 
the devouring jaws of Pantheism. In his 
constructive argument he draws upon the 
vast wealth of Swedenborg, and herein, as 
we conceive, he has done a rare service to 
our literature. Both the popular and eccle- 
siastical conception of Swedenborg would 
be ludicrously, if they were not shameful- 
ly inadequate. He has been known but 
little, except as a ghost-seer, or as a Sam- 
son grinding painfully in sectarian mills. 
Mr. James has done something like justice 
to his broad humanity, and his incompara- 
bly profound and exhaustive philosophy. 
It was Kant who first called him a ghost- 
seer; but while Kant was doing his best 
to turn all realities into the ghastliest of 
spectres, and remove all the underpinning 
of faith, till the heavens themselves should 
tumble through, Swedenborg was laying 
the foundation of all knowledge 
id floors of Nature, subordinating sense to 
science, science to philosophy, philosophy 
to revelation, each serving as the impreg- 
nable support of its superior, and all filled 
and quickened with the life of God, and 
lighted up with those divine illuminations 
in whose illustrious morning the first and 


on the sol- 
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faintest cock-crowing would the 
ghosts of the Kantian philosophy out of 
the universe. 


scare 


We have regarded Mr. James for some 
time as among the first of American essay- 
ists. ‘There are few writers whose thought 
is more worthy to be spoken, or whose 
grand and nervous English displays it in 
The 
present volume is his crowning work, and 
But 
as honest critics we have some grounds 
of quarrel with him. 


finer shades and nobler proportions. 
he has coined his life-blood into it. 


A man has no right 
to be obscure who can make words so flex- 
ible and luminous as he can. In the pres- 
ent volume, his readers who here make 
his first acquaintance will inevitably mis- 
construe him, simply because he alters the 
fundamental nomenclature of religion and 
moral science. Religion with him means 
chiefly Ritualism, and we find only by the 
most wide-awake searching that he means 
anything else. Morality means the Self- 
hood, not social justice, not that which 
binds the individual in his relations to so- 
ciety and to humanity. Very true, reli- 
gion has operated mainly with precatory 
rites for the purpose of deflect 
wrath, or, as Mr. James 


ing God’s 
would say, with 
some sneaking design upon His bounty. 
And morality has been the starched buck- 
ram in which men walk and strut for dis- 
tinguished consideration. But religion in 
its true and native meaning is that which 
binds man to God in loving unison, and 
morality covers all the 


relations which 


bind a man to his neighbor, not assumed 
as decorations of the selfhood, but with all 
divine charities flowing through them. 


So Swedenborg uses the word morality. 
See his noble chapter on Charity in the 
And for our- 
we have not the least idea of aban- 


“ True Christian Religion.” 
selves, 
doning these honored words either to su- 
perstitious formalists or handsome scoun- 
dre ls. 

We have no such respect for the Devil 
as Mr. James has expressed for him, even 
when transformed into the gentleman and 
Nor do 


we see how the gap in Mr. James’s argu- 


utilized for beneficent purposes 


ment is to be closed up, while he avows his 
belief in the eternity of the hells, and yet 
holds that we are ab intra the unqualified 
creations of God. Again, we should take 
exception to his favorite position, or, rath- 


er, the batteries he opens from it, that 
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saints and scoundrels are not different in 
the sight of God, allowing the sense which 
alone, of course, he intends, different in se. 

But the merits of the book, as one of the 
noblest and profoundest contributions to 
philosophy which have been produced, are 
undeniable. Mr. James possesses two qual- 
ities in very rare combination, the power 
of subtile metaphysical analysis and the 
power of picturesque representation, so 
that, while he tasks the thinking fatulty 
of his readers to the utmost, he chains 
their attention by the fascination of his 
rhetoric. His sturdy honesty is every- 
where apparent, and his success the most 
complete which we have yet witnessed in 
rescuing Philosophy from her degrading 
bondage to Sense, and restoring her to the 
divine service of Revelation. 


The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 

Man, with Remarks on Theories of the 
By Sir 
Cuarves Lyett, F. R. S., Author of 
“ Ele- 
Illustrat- 
Philadelphia : 


Origin of 


Species by Variation. 


“ The Principles of Geology,” 
ments of Geology,” ete., etc. 
ed by W ood-Cuts. 
George W. Childs. 


Svo. 


Human bones from time to time have 
been discovered associated witlr those of 
extinct hyenas and cavern-bears, and spe- 
cimens of them were in the Museum of 
the Garden of Plants in Paris as long ago 
as 1829; but there was then a doubt among 
geologists as to the human bones being 
coeval with the bones with which they 
were associated, it being supposed that 
they might have been washed into crevices 
of the rocks in which the bone-breccias 
are found, and there, being incrusted with 
carbonate of lime, had the false appearance 
of being as ancient as the fossil bones of 
extinct animals. 

The indefatigable labors of Prestwich, in 
the basin of the Somme and among the 
gravel-beds of Picardy, first called the at- 
tention of geologists to the fact that works 
of men’s hands were also found in undis- 
turbed alluvial deposits of high antiquity, 
and he had the honor of bringing to light 
proofs of the existence of man in Europe 
in more remote times than had been pre- 
viously admitted, and of demonstrating 
the stone age of France. Goss, Hébert, 
and Lartet followed in the same track, and 
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added many valuable facts, and a | * he has not given any ge ical proofs of 
other laborers he same field have » the correctness of Darwin’s opinions, but, 
appeare » extensive have I i e that distinguished writer, le is obliged 
the works of man buric ake refuge behind the deficiency of 
s of the Elephas pri ; he geological record, and to suppose facts 
ars and extir hy al proofs may hereafter be discovered 
to recogniz ( when few are now known to favor the new 
man with those liypothesis. We can see no more reas 
riraife should have had a lor 
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, than that mankin 
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of the post 
move all doubt ofthe 1 r found t] owing to a 
jection that they ] t n the lower branches of 
an equivocal rt-necked giraffes died out 
long necke d ones to continue t 
namely, within four or . ‘This theory reminds us of tl 
scovery of the habitations — trone al ex} unt” proposed by 
of lost races of men on the borders f th Tom to his “ Zfowliness ”’ the Pope ot 
Swi i se and the turkey-cock picking the stars 
from the sky. As to the ape-like skull of 
ngis Cave, and the human skeleton found 
‘ iltivate ear Dusseldorf in a cavern, we think it 
iven a new impetus would not be difficult to fi ill as bad 
into tl 


ie antiquity of skulls on living shoulders, and equally 
rings into the allu- id forms in skeletons now walking about 
the Nile have proved the To us they are no evidence that the first 
! more than in was a gorilla or a chimpanzee, nor 
estimated + Darwin’s argument convines 
of depos t P the ¢ I hat all vertebrates were once fishes 
Consideratior »the This question, however, is still mooted 
have no objections that peopl 

eater antiqu the iould amuse themselves in thus 

is been popularly al ack their ancestry. 
s of inquirers Si: 
as required for t é yell’s book will furnish food for 


mentary rmations of the globe. r n; and they will see that even so en 


rles Lyell, ever an active col r of 1usiastic a writer as this new convert to 


ts, and an excellent ter he Darwinian doctrine can furnish but 
on the science of Geology, has engag very slender support to it from his geo- 
: lore 


with his usual zeal i ifying the re lo 
searches of the French, Swiss, and Ger- [here is much interesting matter in the 
man geologists, and has written a y book besides the generalizations we object 
readable book on these new revelations to, and enough to render it welcome to 
concerning the ancient history of the hu- the library of any on« 

man rac It is the best English presen study of Geology and of th 

tation of the subject, and is written in a the animal creation 

style that every one can read and under- 


stand. 

We regret, however, that he has aban- purgeon’s Sermons. Preached and 
doned his former views as to the persisten- by the Rev. C. H. Spurcron. 
cy of species, and has adopted Darwin’s Series. New York: Sheldon ar 
theory of transmutation and development 
by variation and natural relation, and must SrurGEon 
say, after carefully reading his book, that earthy. 
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against him intellectually or 
but simply as indicating the 

last, which in this man is gr 
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er movement of t! 
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degree to his 
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t Luther wa 
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at some length. 


es do they 


not soar 


they draw the sky down 


low about them, and, wrapping themselves 
about with its thunders and its sunlights, 
play with these mysteries as with magnifi- 
cent toys. In them there is no subtilizing 
of human affections, of human fears, or of 


human faith. All these maintain their al- 
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from the earth they de- 
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and even from although 
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movement of imagina- 
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one hardly 
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er dividing and illustrating truth; and that 
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at the same time so strictly philosophical, 
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popular. We have heard him, in a single 
discourse, give utterance to so much phil- 


osophic truth relating to theology, as, if it 
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wield your weapons after a masterly fash- 


n, it matters very little what your man 


ner or style may be as regards the graces 
of composition ; if only a giant, you may 


be the most unseemly and awkward on¢ 
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